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Short  Stories  from  Church  Hi^ory. 

John  Henry  Evans. 


XI. 

A.N'OTHER    HOME. 

As  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
business  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney stood  looking  idly  out  of  the 
window  at  the  falling  snow.  He 
was  alone  just  then;  for  even  that 
whistling  and  whittling  profession- 
al, the  lounger  at  the  corner  grocer}' 
in  winter  time,  had  betaken  himself 
elsewhere. 

Not  that  the  firm  of  "Gilbert  and 
Whitney,  Dealers  in  General  Mer- 
chandise," were  not  popular  in  Kirt- 
land,  or  that  the  junior  partner  was 
in  the  habit  of  casting  away  many  of 
his  minutes.  Indeed,  the  very  oppi'- 
site  was  the  case.  Tg  be  sure,  tlu- 
town  was  not  large — it  counted  u\). 
all  told,  only  between  a  thousand 
and  fifteen  hundred  "souls,"  as 
Western  chroniclers  are  wont  in 
say — and  the  date  of  its  founding 
did  not,  like  some  of  its  eastern  sis- 
ters, go  back  so  far  that  the  niiiid 
of  man,  as  the  lawyers  have  it,  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary.  Nevcrtln- 
less,  Kirtland  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est towns  in  the  Western  i'tcscrve, 
not  counting  those  on  the  lakeshore 
to  the  north,  which  had  at  that  time 
more  occasion  to  be  pros])crous  ;  and 
withal  it  was  one  of  the  most  bust- 
ling places,  (h-awing  on  a  large  area 
of  farm  land,  of  whifli  ilsrll'  was 
the  center. 


.Vnd  Gilbert  and  ^^■hitney  had 
their  full  share  of  the  trade,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  been  there  but  a  com- 
l)aratively  short  time,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  other  stores 
of  the  same  class  in  the  town.  They 
had  been  attracted  hither  from 
Panesville  by  the  prospects  ofifered 
of  dependence  on  the  permanent 
farm  life  thereabouts  instead  of  on 
the  tcmporar)-  conditions  of  sea- 
trade,  as  at  Panesville.  And  al- 
ready theire  establishment  had  be- 
come the  most  popular  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

.\s  for  J\Ir.  Whitney,  now  in  his 
Ihirty-sixth  year,  everybody  knew 
lliat  his  very  name  was  synonymous 
with  thrift,  intelligence,  and  busi- 
ness ability.  .\t  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  he  had  left  home  to  become 
a  merchant  in  Plattsljurg,  New 
^'ork  .State,  where  he  had  also  tak- 
en a  creditable  part  in  the  battle  of 
( 'hamplain  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Later,  he  had  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  around  Lake  Michigan,  pass- 
ing through  some  romantic  experi- 
ences with  the  Indians  in  the  West. 
\fter  this  he  found  his  way  to 
I'ancsville,  where  he  fell  in  with 
.Sidney  Gilliert,  a  young  merchant 
of  the  town.  i'"roni  a  clerk  and 
book-kee])cr  in  the  em])loy  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  ymithful  stranger  rapid- 
ly arose  till  he  became,  in  Kirtland, 
ihe  junior  partner  in  the  linn. 
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It  was  at  this  latter  place,  too, 
that  the  most  significant  event  in  his 
life  thus  far  occurred — his  reception 
of  the  message  taught  by  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  ;  and  this  event  had 
come  about  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner. 

Almost  ever  since  his  residence  in 
Ohio,  he  and  his  devout  companion, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  had  been  members 
of  the  Campbellite  church.  This 
sect  taught,  in  part,  that  the  Bible 
means  just  what  it  says,  and  not 
those  vague,  mystical  notions  that 
most  ministers  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  tried  to  read  into  its  sa- 
cred pages.  The  disciples,  as  they 
called  themselves,  also  taught  that 
in  order  to  be  saved  one  must  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  re- 
pent of  one's  sins,  and  be  baptized 
by  immersion  before  one  can  ob- 
tain forgiveness.  Indeed,  they  be- 
lieved in  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  reception  of  the  lioiy  Ghust, 
but  they  disclaimed  having  any  au- 
thority to  perform  this  rite.  Hence 
it  was  *.hat  many  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
followers  were  wondering  by  what 
means  they  could  receive  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  the  Spirit. 

This  question  pressed  hard  on  the 
minds  of  the  Whitneys.  "Hov;  can 
we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  f"  they 
were  always  asking  themsehcs.  Out 
night,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  before  the 
Lamanite  missionaries  came  to  Kirt- 
land,  they  were  praying  for  light  on 
this  subject,  when  suddenly  the 
Spirit  rested  upon  them,  and  a 
cloud  overshadowed  the  house.  It 
was  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  out 
of  doors,  for  the  walls  and  the  fur- 
niture passed  from  their  recogni- 
tion. They  were  not  conscious  of 
anything  but  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  cloud  that  enveloped 
them.  A  solemn  awe  pervaded 
their  souls,  as  they  saw  the  cloud 
and    felt    the    Spirit    of    the    Lord. 


Then  a  voice  spoke  out  of  the  cloud, 
asying:  "Prc;,arc  to  receive  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  for  it  is  coming!" 
.\t  this  they  marveled  greatly,  but 
from  that  inonient  they  knew  that 
something  b-;tter  tiian  Campbellite- 
ism  was  coming  to  Kirtland,  and 
they  prepared  their  souls  to  accept 
it. 

The  Whitneys,  therefore,  had  no 
trouble  in  recognizing  the  message 
of  the  gospel  when,  shortly  after 
this  rem.arkable  manifestation,  the 
missionaries  to  the  Lamanites  ar- 
rived at  Kirtland  and  began  preach- 
ing. They  were  among  the  very 
first  to  be  baptized,  at  Kirtland,  mlo 
the  new  faith.  What  joy  had  enter- 
ed the  souls  of  these  two  faithful 
Chiistians  with  their  acceptance  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord  through  his 
servants  the  missionaries !  T*iey 
knew  then  that  they  had  embraced 
'he  truth  of  heaven,  and  their  hei.  ts 
wt  iC  content. 

Whether,  on  the  afternoon  that 
we  find  Mr.  Whitney  gazing  dream- 
ily r.  t  on  the  heavy  flakes  or  snow 
as  they  passed  his  window  on  their 
way  to  the  earth,  the  young  store- 
keeper's mind  dwelt  on  these  past 
events  or  on  something  he  imag- 
ined, or  hoped,  was  yet  to  come,  I 
am  unable  clearly  to  make  out.  But 
certain  I  am  that  for  a  long  time  he 
stoo  1  there,  his  look  drawn  out  of 
;he  window  by  some  object  or  an- 
.  t'l  r — now  far  away  as  the  storm 
wouiw  [lermit  on  some  speck  mov- 
ing dimly  in  the  distance,  now  held 
at  close  range  by  a  particularly 
large  flake,  vainly  struggling,  it 
would  seem,  to  keep  itself  in  the  air 
instead  of  decently  losing  its  iden- 
tity like  its  smaller  comrades,  on  the 
soft,  white  cushion  beneath. 

All  of  a  sudden,  however,  his  ear 
caught  sound  of  the  merry  jingling 
of  bells  and  his  eye  caught  sight 
presently  of  a  sleigh,  with  four  per- 
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sons  in  it,  heavily  robed.  It  veered 
swiftly  from  the  road  in  front  of 
the  store  to  a  point  where  its  occu- 
pants might  readily  make  out  the 
sign  above.  Evidently  they  had 
found  the  place  for  which  they  were 
looking,  for  pretty  soon  a  laprobe 
was  flung  aside,  and  a  man  came 
springing  up  the  steps.  Opening 
the  door  and  entering,  he  walked  to 
where  the  proprietor  was  standing 
behind  the  counter,  extended  his 
hand  smilingly,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
hearty,  jovial  tone^ 

"Newel  K.  Whitney,  thou  art  the 
man !" 

Mr.  Whitney,  taking  in  a  mechan- 
ical way  the  hand  proffered  him, 
stared  blankly  at  his  visitor.  Sure- 
ly, he  had  never  before  seen  that 
tall,  athletic  figure,  that  frank,  open 
countenance,  and  those  piercing 
blue  eyes.  Then  why  had  he  been 
addressed  by  the  young  man  in  such 
a  familiar  manner?  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  found  tongue  to  say — 

"You  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  for  I  cannot  call  your 
name  as  you  have  done  mine. 

"I  am  Joseph  the  Prophet,"  re- 
plied the  stranger.  "You've  orayed 
me  here,  now  what  do  you  want  of 
me?" 

To  say  that  Newel  was  delighted 
would  indeed  be  putting  it  mildly. 
He  took  the  Prophet  and  his  wife  to 
his  home  across  the  street,  and  in- 
troduced them  to  Mrs.  Whitney, 
who  was  equally  surprised  and 
pleased. 

"That  was  a  strange  thing  you 
said  to  me,  llrother  Joseph,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Whitney  to  the  Prophet 
that  evening,  as  they  all  sat  con- 
versing, "that  about  my  praying  for 
you.  The  fact  of  the  mater  is,"  he 
continued,  "that  I  have  been  pray- 
ing for  you  to  come  to  Kirtland. 
But  I  have  never  told  anyone  of  it 
till  this  minute,  except  my  wife.    So 


you  could  not  have  learned  about 
it  from  me. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "we've 
had  some  strE.nge  things  happening 
among  the  Saints  here.  After  El- 
ders Cowdery  and  Pratt  and  their 
companion  missionaries  had  left 
Kirtland,  some  strange  spirits  mani- 
fested themselves  among  us.  They 
appeared  to  some  of  us  as  disgust- 
ing rather  than  edifying ;  but  we  did 
not  know  for  certain  what  to  do 
about  them.  Some  persons  would 
appear  to  swoon  away,  in  the  meet- 
ings, when  they  attempted  to  speak, 
and  made  unseemly  gestures,  their 
countenances  drawn  and  disfigured 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  0th-- 
ers  would  fall  into  ecstasies,  and 
their  bodies  be  drawn  into  all  sorts 
of  contortions,  cramp,  and  fits.  Oth- 
ers, still,  appeared  to  have  visions 
and  revelations  from  the  unseen 
world.  But  nothing  they  said  or 
did  seemed  to  be  edifying  in  the 
least.  And  so  I  judged  that  it  must 
not  be  from  the  Lord,  but  I  didn't 
know,  neither  did  any  of  the  other 
brethren.  Many  a  time  have  I 
prayed  that  you  would  come  here 
and  set  us  straight  respecting  the 
matter."' 

"You  were  perfectly  right.  Broth- 
er Whitney,"  replied  the  Prophet, 
"in  thinking  that  those  manifesta- 
tions were  not  from  the  Lord.  They 
were  attempts  on  the  part  of  Satan 
and  his  angels  to  deceive  )'ou.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  that  the  Devil 
never  tries  to  introduce  miracles 
among  the  sectarian  churches?  It  is 
merely  because  they  tlo  not  believe 
in  miracles.  We  believe  in  them, 
and  therefore  he  tries  to  lead  us 
astray  by  means  of  false  ones.  Like 
a  maker  of  counterfeit  coins,  he  al- 
ways patterns  after  the  money  that 
is  current  with  those  whom  he 
would  mislead  and  impose  upon." 

"But   how  can   we   tell   the  one 
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from  the  other?"  asked  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, "in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sure 
we  are  right?" 

"In  the  way  you  yourself  just 
suggested,"  was  Joseph's  answer. 
"Whatever  is  good  comes  from 
God,  whatever  is  evil  comes  not 
from  Him.  God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  strife,  and  darkness, 
but  of  peace,  order,  and  light.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  never  dis- 
tort the  countenance  or  the  form  of 
man,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  possesses  you,  your 
soul  is  filled  with  joy  and  love  and 
peace  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express.  It  is  the  other  power  that 
contorts  the  face,  strikes  fear  to  the 
heart,  and  creates  doubt  and  disor- 
der." 

"But  in  what  way  are  we  to  be 
got  rid  of  these  bad  spirits?"  in- 
quired Newel.  "Surely,  we  are  not 
always  to  be  tormented  in  our  meet- 
ings by  them." 

"Not  as  long  as  we  observe  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,"  was 
the  reply.  "Very  likely  there  were 
some  among  you  who  had  not  thor- 
oughly repented  of  their  sins,  and 
these  the  devil  used  freely  as  his  in- 
struments of  disorder.  That  is  of- 
ten the  case,  at  any  rate,  and  I  doubt 
not  it  was  so  in  the  Kirtland  branch. 

"As  for  getting  rid  of  them,  that 
is  to  be  done  only  by  means  of  the 
priesthood.  The  evil  powers  must 
be  rebuked  by  those  holding  the 
priesthood,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  They  will  not  recognize  any 
other  power." 

Some  time  after  this,  but  while 
Joseph  and  his  wife  were  the  guests 
of  the  Whitneys,  Parley  P.  Pratt 
and  several  others  requested  the 
Prophet  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  re- 
specting these  evil  manifestations  at 
Kirtland.  And  so,  as  if  to  fulfill  lit- 
erally the  words  spoken  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Whitney  that  night  when  they 
were  praying  for  the  Holy  Snirit, 
the  Lord  gave  a  revelation  to  Jos- 
eph under  the  very  roof  where  the 
promise  was  given. 

"Behold,"  declared  the  Lord,  "I 
say  unto  you,  there  are  hypocrites 
among  you,  and  have  deceived 
some,  which  has  given  the  adver- 
sary power ;  but,  behold  such  shall 
be  reclaimed ;  but  the  hypocrites 
shall  be  detected  and  cut  off  in  life 
or  in  death,  even  as  I  will ;  and  woe 
unto  them  who  are  cut  off  from  my 
Church,  for  the  same  are  overcome 
of  the  world." 

Such  was  the  reason  the  Lord 
gave  for  the  evil  manifestation.  But 
He  gave  the  Saints  a  key  by  which 
they  might  always  detect  evil  mani- 
festations. 

Under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "he  that  preacheth  and  he 
that  receiveth,  understand  one  an- 
other, and  both  are  edified  and  re- 
joice together.  That  which  doth  not 
edify,  is  not  of  God,  and  is  dark- 
ness ;  that  which  is  of  God  is  light, 
and  he  that  receiveth  light  and  con- 
tinueth  in  God,  receiveth  more 
light ;  and  that  light  groweth 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  per- 
fect  day. 

"Wherefore,"  the  revelation  went 
on,  "if  you  behold  a  spirit  manifest- 
ed that  you  cannot  understand,  and 
you  receive  not  that  spirit,  ye  shall 
ask  of  the  Father  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  if  He  give  not  unto  you 
that  spirit,  then  you  may  know  that 
it  is  not  of  God ;  and  it  shall  be  giv- 
en unto  you  against  that  spirit,  and 
you  shall  proclaim  against  that  spir- 
it with  a  loud  voice,  that  it  is  not  of 
God ;  not  with  railing  accusation, 
that  ye  be  not  overcome ;  neither 
with  boasting  nor  rejoicing,  lest  you 
be  seized  therewith." 


MERIWETHER     LEWIS. 

Silhouettes. 

By  D.  W.  Parratf. 


At  the  present  time,  the  name  sil- 
houettes, is  given  to  black  surface 
representations  of  objects.  In  them 
no  attempt  is  made  at  light  and 
shade  effects.  The  outline  of  the 
objects  is  usually  filled  in  with  an 
even  tone  of  dead  black.  The  sil- 
houette is  frequently  a  free  cutting 
of  an  object  or  group  mounted  up- 
on some  material  of  a  different  tone 
or  color.  You  will  recall  Thack- 
eray's old  woman  who  kept  a  stick- 
ing plaster  silhouette  of  her  depart- 
ed husband  on  the  window  pane  in 
clear  view  of  all  who  passed  the 
house. 

The  word,  silhouette,  comes  from 
I'-tienne  de  Silhouette,  comptnilk-r 
of  finance  under  Louis  XV.  Upon 
coming  into  office,  he  at  once  set 
al)r)ut  to  rc])lcnish  the  depleted 
treasury,  and  in  so  doing  stood 
against  the  extravagance  prevalent 


at  court.  His  efiforts  brought  him 
into  ridicule,  and  he  became  the 
jest  of  the  day.  Things  cheap  were 
called  "a  la  Silhouette."  At  this 
time  black  profile  pictures  were  very 
common  and  on  account  of  their 
cheapness  were  derisively  called 
Silhouettes. 

.Some  writers  offer  another  ex- 
planation as  to  how  the  name  Sil- 
houettes became  applied  to  these 
black  "shadow  pictures."  They 
claim  that  after  Silhouette's  social 
downfall  he  retired  to  his  home  at 
Brie-sur-Marnc.  Here  he  often 
amused  himself  by  drawing  profile 
pictures  of  his  faithful  friends  upon 
the  white  walls.  lie  would  simply 
trace  with  charcoal  the  shadow 
cast  upim  the  wall  and  then  fill  in 
the  outline  with  an  even  tone  of 
black.  It  is  said  the  walls  of  sev- 
eral I  if  his  ]■(  Hints  wei-c  almost  cov- 
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ered  with  shadow  pictures  of  his 
friends.  Of  course,  accordin,er  to 
these  writers,  the  sliadow  pictures 
were  called  silhouettes  after  Sil- 
houette, who  was  so  fond  of  draw- 
ing them. 

Tradition  has  it  that  silhouette- 
drawing  was  originated  by  a  young 
lover  w'ho  had  been  absent  from  his 
betrothed  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  and  on  his  hurried  return 
arrived  in  time  only  to  learn  of  her 
death,  caused  by  grief  at  the  long 
separation.  The  young  lover's 
sorrow  seemed  doubled  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  no  picture  of  his 
departed  sweetheart;  but  upon  en- 
tering the  room  to  see  the  dead 
girl,  he  noticed  a  clean  cut  profile 
shadow  cast  upon  the  wall  by  the 
candles  burning  beside  the  bier.  At 
once  he  seized  a  charred  stick  from 
the  fireplace,  traced  the  shadow, 
and  thus  obtained  the  coveted  like- 
ness. 

While  tradition  gives  the  first 
silhouette  as  being  drawn  with 
charcoal,  the  earliest  written  state- 
ment referring  to  pictures  of  this 
sort  describes  a  free  cutting  in  silk 
and  paper.  It  was  published  in 
1740  by  Dean  Swift,  and  is  given 
in  the  following  doggerel : 

ON  DAN  Jackson's  picture. 

To  fair  Lady  Bettey,  Dan  sat  for  a  pic- 
ture, 

And  defied  her  to  draw  him  so  oft  as  he 
piqu'd   her. 

He  knew  she'd  no  pencil  or  coloring  by 
her. 

And,  therefore,  he  thought  he  might 
safely   defy  her. 


"Come,   sit,"  says  my   lady:   then   whip? 

up  her  scissor, 
And  cuts  out  his  coxcomb  in  silk   in  a 

trice, sir, 
Dan   sat   with   attention,   and   saw,    with 

surprise, 
How  she   lengthcn'd   his   chin,   how   she 

hollow'd  his  eyes; 
But  flattered  himself  with  a  secret  con- 
ceit, 
That  his   thin  lantern   jaws  all  her   art 

would  defeat. 
Lady  Betty  observ'd  it,  then  pulls  out  a 

pin, 
And  varies  the  grain  of  the  stuff  to  his 

grin; 
And   to  make   roasted   silk   to   resemble 

his  raw  bone. 
She  raised  up  a  thread  to  the  jet  of  his 

jaw  bone; 
Till  at  length  in  exactest  proportion  he 

rose. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  arch 

of  his  nose ; 
And  if  Lady  Betty  had  drawn  him  with 

wig  and  all, 
'Tis   certain   the   copy   had   outdone    the 

original, 
"Well,  that's  but  my  outside,"  said  Dan 

with  a  vapour, 
"Say  you  so?"  says  my  lady;  "I've  lined 

it  with  paper," 

Some  hundred  fifty  years  ago 
silhouette  pictures  became  quite 
fashionable  in  the  various  civilized 
countries  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  nearly  all  portraits  were  of 
this  sort.  Albums,  instead  of  be- 
ing filled  W4th  modern  photographs, 
then  contained  collections  of  black 
and  white  silhouettes.  And  por- 
traits of  this  kind  were  about  the 
only  ones  sold  in  the  stores,  placed 
upon  the  mantles,  and  hung  to  dec- 
orate the  walls.  In  the  good  old 
silhouette  days,  it  was  not  consid- 
ered impolite  to  "cast  reflections,'' 
nor  inconsiderate  to  "cut"  a  friend. 


3lt  grnrrally  argupB  snmr  Iipgn'p  nf  natural  tmpntrnrf  nf  mttib.  nr  snmp 
mant  of  knnutlrftgc  of  tlfr  xunrlJi,  In  liajari  plana  of  gmtrrnmrnt  rxrrpt  from 
a  Brat  of  autl]iirttij.— E&niunii  Surkr. 


The  Nuernberg  Stove. 

liy  Louise  de  la  Ratne. 


III. 

Strehla  was  moved  by  the  boy's 
anguish.  He  loved  his  children, 
though  he  was  often  weary  of 
them',  and  their  pain  was  pain  to 
him.  But  besides  emotion,  and 
stronger  than  emotion,  was  the  an- 
ger that  August  roused  in  him :  he 
hated  and  despised  himself  for  the 
barter  of  the  heirloom  of  his  j-ace, 
and  every  word  of  the  child  stung 
him  with  a  stinging  sense  of  shame. 

And  he  spoke  in  his  wrath  rath- 
er than  in  his  sorrow. 

''You  are  a  little  fool,"  he  said, 
harshly,  as  they  had  never  heard 
him  speak.  "You  rave  like  a  play- 
actor. Get  up  and  go  to  bed.  The 
stove  is  sold.  There  is  no  more  to 
be  said.  Children  like  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters. 
The  stove  is  sold,  apd  goes  to  Mu- 
nich tomorrow.  What  is  it  to  you  ? 
Be  thankful  I  can  get  bread  for 
you.  Get  on  your  legs,  I  say,  and 
go  to  bed." 

-Strehla  took  up  the  jug  of  ale  as 
he  paused,  and  drained  it  slowly  as 
a  man  who  had  no  cares. 

August  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
threw  his  hair  back  off  his  face ;  the 
blood  rushed  into  his  cheeks,  mak- 
ing them  scarlet;  his  great  soft  eyes 
flamed  alight  with  furious  passion. 

"You  dare  not!"  he  cried,  aloud, 
"you  dare  not  sell  it,  I  say!  It  is 
not  yours  alone;  it  is  ours — " 

Strehla  flung  the  emptied  jug  on 
the  bricks  with  a  force  that  shivered 
it  to  atoms,  and,  rising  to  his  feet, 
struck  his  son  a  l)low  that  felled 
him  to  the  floor.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  all  his  life  that  he  had  ever 


raised  his  hand  against  any  one  of 
his  children. 

Then  he  took  the  oil-lamp  that 
stood  at  his  elbow  and  stumbled  off 
to  his  own  chamber  with  a  cloud 
before  his  eyes. 

"What  has  happened?"  said  Aug- 
ust, a  little  while  later,  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  Dorothea  weeping 
above  him  on  the  wolf -skin  before 
the  stove.  He  had  been  struck  back- 
ward, and  his  head  had  fallen  on  the 
hard  bricks  where  the  wolf-skin  did 
not  reach.  He  sat  up  a  moment, 
with  his  face  bent  upon  his  hands. 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said,  very 
low,  under  his  breath. 

Dorothea  showered  kisses  on 
him,  while  her  tears  fell  like  rain. 

"But,  oh,  dear,  how  could  you 
speak  so  to  father?"  she  murmured. 
"It  was  very  wrong." 

"No.  It  was  right,"  said  August, 
and  his  little  mouth,  that  hitherto 
had  only  curled  in  laughter,  curved 
downward  with  a  fixed  and  bitter 
seriousness.  "How  dare  he?  How 
dare  he?"  he  muttered,  with  his 
head  sunk  in  his  hands.  "It  is  not 
his  alone.  It  belongs  to  us  all.  It 
is  as  much  yours  and  mine  as  it  is 
his." 

Dorothea  could  only  sob  in  an- 
swer. .She  was  too  frightened  to 
speak.  The  authority  of  their  par- 
.^nls  in  the  house  had  never  in  her 
remembrance  been  questioned. 

".'\re  you  hurt  by  the  fall,  dear 
August?"  slie  murmured,  at  length, 
for  he  looked  to  her  so  pale  and 
strange. 

"Yes — no.  T  do  not  know.  W'hat 
does  it  matter?" 

He  sat  up  upon   the  wolk   skin 
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with  passionate  pain  upon  his  face  : 
all  his  soul  was  in  rebellion,  and 
he  was  onl)-  a  child  and  was  power- 
less. 

"It  is  a  sin  ;  it  is  a  theft :  it  is  an 
infamy,"  he  said,  slowly,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  gilded  feet  of 
Hirschvogel. 

"Oh,  August,  do  not  say  such 
things  of  father!"  sobbed  his  sister. 
"Whatever  he  does,  zvc  ought  to 
think  it  right." 

August  laughed  loud. 

"Is  it  right  that  he  should  spend 
his  money  in  drink? — that  he  should 
let  orders  lie  unexecuted  ? — that  he 
should  do  his  work  so  ill  that  no 
one  cares  to  employ  him? — that  he 
should  live  on  grandfather's  char- 
ity, and  then  dare  sell  a  thing  that 
is  ours  every  whit  as  much  as  it  is 
his  ?  To  sell  Hirschvogel !  Oh,  dear 
God!  I  would  sooner  sell  my  soul !" 

"August!"  cried  Dorothea,  with 
piteous  entreaty.  He  terrified  her, 
she  could  not  recognize  her  little, 
gay,  gentle  brother  in  those  fierce 
and  blasphemous  words. 

August  laughed  aloud  again ; 
then  all  at  once  his  laughter  broke 
down  into  bitterest  weeping.  He 
threw  himself  forward  on  the  stove, 
ccvcrmg  it  with  kisses,  and  sobbing 
as  though  his  heart  would  burst 
from  his  bosom. 

What  could  he  do?  Nothing, 
nothing,  nothing! 

"August,  dear  August/'  whisper- 
ed Dorothea  piteously,  and  trem- 
bling all  over, — for  she  was  a  very 
gentle  girl,  and  fierce  feeling  terri- 
fied her, — "August,  do  not  lie  there. 
Come  to  bed  :  it  is  quite  late.  In  the 
morning  you  will  be  calmer.  It  is 
horrible  indeed,  indeed,  and  we  shall 
die  of  cold,  at  least  the  little  ones ; 
but  if  it  be  father's  will " 

"Let  me  alone,''  said  August, 
through  his  teeth,  striving  to  still 
the  storm  of  sobs  that  shook  him 


from  head  to  foot.  /'Let  me  alone. 
In  the  morning! — how  can  you 
speak  of  the  morning?" 

"Come  to  bed,  dear,"  sighed  his 
sister.  "Oh,  August,  do  not  lie  and 
look  like  that!  You  frighten  me. 
Do  come  to  bed." 

"I  shall  stay  here." 

"Here!  all  night!" 

"They  might  take  it  in  the  night. 
Besides,  to  leave  it  noiv!" 

"But  it  is  cold !  the  fire  is  out." 

"It  will  never  be  warm  any  more, 
nor  shall  we." 

All  his  childhood  had  gone  out  of 
him,  all  his  gleeful,  careless,  sunny 
temper  had  gone  with  it ;  he  spoke 
sullenly  and  wearily,  choking  down 
the  great  sobs  in  his  chest.  To  him 
it  was  as  if  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come. 

His  sister  lingered  by  him  while 
striving  to  persuade  him  to  go  to 
his  place  in  the  little  crowded  bed- 
chamber with  Albrecht  and  Waldo 
and  Christof.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
"I  shall  stay  here,"  was  all  he  an- 
swered her.  And  he  stayed, — all 
the  nig-ht  long. 

The  lamps  went  out;  the  rats 
came  and  ran  across  the  floor ;  as 
the  hours  crept  on  through  mid- 
night and  past,  the  cold  intensified 
and  the  air  of  the  room'  grew  like 
ire.  August  did  not  move ;  he  lay 
with  his  face  downward  on  the 
golden  and  raibow  hued  pedestal  of 
the  household  treasure,  which 
henceforth  was  to  be  cold  for  ever- 
more, an  exiled  thing  in  a  foreign 
city  in  a  far-off  land. 

Whilst  yet  it  was  dark  his  three 
elder  brothers  came  down  the  stairs 
and  let  themselves  out,  each  bear- 
ing his  lantern  and  going  to  his 
work  in  stone-yard  and  timber-yard 
and  at  the  salt-works.  They  did 
not  notice  him ;  they  did  not  know 
what  had  happened. 

A  little  later    his     sister    came 
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down  with  a  light  in  her  hand  to 
make  ready  the  house  ere  morning 
should  break. 

She  stole  up  to  him  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  timidly. 

"Dear  August,  you  must  be  froz- 
en. August,  do  look  up !  do  speak !" 

.•\ugust  raised  his  eyes  with  a 
wild,  feverish,  sullen  look  in  them 
that  she  had  never  seen  there.  His 
face  was  ashen  white :  his  lips  were 
like  fire.  He  had  not  slept  all  night : 
but  his  passionate  sobs  had  given 
way  to  delirious  waking  dreams 
and  numb  senseless  trances,  which 
had  alternated  one  on  another  all 
through  the  freezing,  lonely,  horri- 
ble hours. 

"It  will  never  be  warm  again,"  he 
muttered,  ''never  again  !" 

Dorothea  clasped  him  with  trem- 
bling hands. 

'"August!  do  you  not  know  me?" 
she  cried,  in  an  agony.  "I  am  Dor- 
othea. Wake  up,  dear — wake  up  i 
It  is  morning,  only  so  dark !" 

.\ugust  shuddered  all  over. 

"The  morning!"  he  echoed. 

He  slowly  rose  up  on  to  his  feet. 

"I  will  go  to  grandfather,"  he 
said,  very  low.  "He  is  always  good  : 
perhaps  he  could  save  it." 

LouG  blows  with  the  heavy  iion 
kn(5cker  of  the  house-door  drownc'd 
his  words.  A  strange  voice  called 
aloud  through  the  keyhole, — 

"Let  nie  in  !  Quick! — there  is  no 
time  to  lose !  More  snow  like  this, 
and  the  roads  will  be  all  blocked. 
Let  me  in!  Do  you  hear?  I  am 
come  to  take  the  great  stove." 

August  sprang  erect,  his  fists 
doubled,  his  eyes  blazing. 

"You  shall  never  touch  it!"  he 
screamed :  "vou  shall  never  touch 
it!" 

"Who  shall  prevent  us?"  laughed 
a  big  man,  who  was  a  Ijavarian, 
anniscfl  at  the  fierce  liltlo  figure 
fronting  him. 


"I !"  said  August.  "You  shall 
never  have  it !  you  shall  kill  me 
first!" 

"Strehla,"  said  the  big  man,  as 
August's  father  entered  the  room, 
"you  have  got  a  little  mad  dog  here  : 
muzzle  him." 

One  way  and  another  they  did 
muzzle  him'.  He  fought  like  a  lit- 
tle demon,  and  hit  out  right  and 
left,  and  one  of  his  blows  gave  the 
Bavarian  a  black  eye.  But  he  was 
soon  mastered  by  four  grown  men, 
and  his  father  llung  him  with  no 
light  hand  out  from  the  door  of  the 
back  entrance,  and  the  buyers  of  the 
stately  and  beautiful  stove  set  to 
work  to  pack  it  heedfully  and  carry 
it  away. 

When  Dorothea  stole  out  to  look 
for  August,  he  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  She  went  back  to  little  'Gil- 
da,  who  was  ailing,  and  sobbed  over 
the  child,  whilst  the  others  stood 
looking  on,  dimly  understanding 
that  with  Hirschvogel  was  going 
all  the  warmth  of  their  bodies,  all 
the  light  of  their  iTearth. 

Even  their  father  now  was  very 
sorry  and  ashamed ;  but  two  hun- 
dred florins  seemed  a  big  sum  to 
him,  and,  after  all,  he  thought  the 
children  could  warm  themselves 
quite  as  well  at  the  black  iron  stove 
in  the  kitchen.  Besides,  whether  he 
regretted  it  now  or  not,  the  work  of 
the  Neurnberg  potter  was  sold  ir- 
revocably, and  he  had  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  men  from  Munich  wrap 
it  in  manifold  wrappings  and  bear 
it  out  into  the  snowy  air  to  where 
an  ox-cart  stood  in  waiting  for  it. 

In  another  moment  Hirschvogel 
was  gone, — gone  forever  and  aye. 

August  stood  still  for  a  time, 
leaning,  sick  and  faint  from  the  vio- 
lence that  liad  been  used  to  him, 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  house. 
The  wall  looked  on  a  coui't  where 
a  well  was,  and  the  backs  of  other 
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houses  and  beyond  them  the  spire  of 
tlie  Muntze  Tower  and  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains. 

Into  the  court  an  old  neighbor 
hobbled  for  water,  and,  seeing  the 
boy,  said  to  him, — 

"Child,  is  it  true  your  father  is 
selling  the  big  painted  stove?" 

August  nodded  his  head,  then 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"Well,  for  sure  he  is  a  fool,"  said 
the  neighbor.  "Heaven  forgive  me 
for  calling  him  so  before  his  own 
child!  but  the  stove  was  worth  a 
mint  of  money.  I  do  remember  in 
my  young  days,  in  old  Anton's  time 
(that  was  your  great-grandfather, 
my  lad),  a  stranger  from  Vienna 
saw  it,  and  said  that  it  was  worth 
its  weight  in  gold." 

August's  sobs  went  on  their 
broken,  impetuous  course. 

"I  loved  it!  I  loved  it!"  he 
moaned.  "T  do  not  care  what  its 
value  was.    I  loved  it !    I  loved  it!" 

"You  little  simpleton !"  said  the 
old  man,  kindly.  "But  you  are  wiser 
than  your  fathef,  when  all's  said. 
If  sell  it  he  must,  he  should  have 
taken  it  to  good  Herr  Steiner  over 
at  Spreuz,  who  would  have  given 
him  honest  value.  But  no  doubt 
they  took  him  over  his  beer,  av,  ey ! 
but  if  I  were  you  I  would  do  better 
than  cry.    I  would  go  after  it." 

August  raised  his  head,  the  tears 
raining  down  his  cheeks. 

"Go  after  it  when  you  are  big- 
ger," said  the  neighbor,  with  a 
good-natured  wish  to  cheer  him  up 
a  little.  "The  world  is  a  small  thing 
after  all :  I  was  a  traveling  clock- 
maker  once  upon  a  time,  and  I 
know  that  your  stove  will  be  safe 
enough  whoever  gets  it;  anything 
that  can  be  sold  for  a  round  sum  is 
always  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool 
by  everybody.  Ay,  ay,  don't  cry 
so  much ;  you  will  see  your  stove 
again  some  day." 


Then  the  old  man  hobbled  away 
to  draw  his  brazen  pail  full  of  wa- 
ter at  the  well. 

August  remained  leaning  against 
the  wall !  his  head  was  buzzmg,  and 
his  heart  fluttering  with  the  new- 
idea  which  had  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  "Go  after  it,"  had  said 
the  old  man.  He  thought,  "Why 
not  go  with  it?"  He  loved  it  bet- 
ter than  any  one,  even  better  than 
Dorothea ;  and  he  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  meeting  his  father  again, 
his  father  who  had  sold  Hirschvo- 
gel. 

He  was  by  this  time  in  that  state 
of  exaltation  in  which  the  impossi- 
ble looks  quite  natural  and  com- 
monplace. His  tears  were  still  wet 
on  his  pale  cheeks,  but  they  had 
ceased  to  fall.  He  ran  out  of  the 
courit-yard  by  a  little  gate,  and 
across  to  the  huge  Gothic  porch  of 
the  church.  From  there  he  could 
watch  unseen  his  father's  house- 
door,  at  which  were  always  hanging 
some  blue-and-gray  pitchers,  such 
as  are  common  and  so  picturesque 
in  Austria,  for  a  part  of  the  house 
was  let  to  a  man  who  dealt  in  pot- 
tery. 

He  hid  himself  in  the  grand  por- 
tico which  he  had  so  often  passed 
through  to  go  to  mass  or  complin 
within,  and  presently  his  heart  gave 
a  great  leap,  for  he  saw  the  straw- 
enwrapped  stove  broughc  out  and 
laid  with  infinite  care  en  the  bul- 
lock-dray. Two  of  the  Bavarian 
men  mounted  beside  it,  and  the 
sleigh-wagon  slowly  crept  over  the 
snow  of  the  place, —  snow  crisp  and 
hard  as  stone.  The  noble  old  min- 
ster looked  its  graiiJest  and  most 
solemn,  v/iih  its  dark-gray  stone 
and  its  vast  archways,  aiid  its  porch 
that  was  as  big  as  many  a  church, 
and  its  strange  gargoyles  and  lamp- 
irons  black  against  the  snow  on  its 
roof  and  on  the  pa',  ement;  but  for 
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once  August  had  no  eyes  for  it ;  he 
only  watched  for  his  old  friend. 
Then  he,  a  little  unnoticeable  figure 
enough,  like  a  score  of  other  boys 
in  Hall,  crept,  unseen  by  any  of  his 
brothers  or  sisters,  out  of  the  porch 
and  over  the  shelving  uneven 
square,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  dray. 

Its  course  lay  towards  the  sta- 
tion of  the  railway,  which  is  close 
to  the  salt-works,  whose  smoke  at 
times  sullies  this  part  of  clean  little 
Hall,  though  it  does  not  do  very 
much  damage.  From  Hall  the  iron 
road  runs  northward  through  glo- 
rious country  to  Salzburg,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Buda,  and  southward  over 
the  Brenner  into  Italy.  Was  Hirsch- 
vogel  going  north  or  south?  This 
at  least  he  would  soon  know. 

August  had  often  hung  about  the 
little  station,  watching  the  trains 
come  and  go  and  dive  into  the  heart 
of  the  hills  and  vanish.  No  one 
said  anything  to  him  for  idling 
about ;  people  are  kind-hearted  and 
easy  of  temper  in  this  pleasant  land, 
and  children  and  dogs  are  both  hap- 
py there.  He  heard  the  Bavarians 
arguing  and  vociferating  a  great 
deal,  and  learned  that  they  meant  to 
go  too  and  wanted  to  go  with  the 
great  stove  itself.  But  this  thev 
could  not  do,  for  neither  could  the 
stove  go  by  a  passenger-train  nor 
they  themselves  go  in  a  goods-train 


So  at  length  they  insured  their  pre- 
cious burden  for  a  large  sum,  ami 
consented  to  send  it  by  a  luggage- 
train  which  was  to  pass  through 
Hall  in  half  an  hour.  The  swift 
trains  seldom  deign  to  notice  the 
existence  of  Hall  at  all. 

August  heard,  and  a  desperate  re- 
solve made  itself  up  in  his  little 
mind.  Where  Hirschvogel  went 
would  he  go.  He  gave  one  terrible 
thought  to  Dorothea — poor,  gentle 
Dorothea ! — sitting  in  the  cold  at 
home,  then  set  to  work  to  execute 
his  project.  How  he  managed  it 
he  never  knew  very  clearly  himself, 
but  certain  it  is  that  when  the 
goods-train  from  the  north,  that 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Linz  on 
the  Danube,  moved  out  of  Hall, 
August  was  hidden  behind  the  stove 
in  the  great  covered  truck,  and 
wedged,  unseen  and  undreamt  of  bv 
any  human  creature,  amidst  the 
cases  of  wood-carving,  of  clocks 
and  clock  work,  of  Vienna  toys,  of 
Turkish  carpets,  of  Russian  skins. 
of  Hungarian  wines,  which  shared 
the  same  abode  as  did  his  swathed 
and  bound  Hirschvogel.  No  doubt 
he  was  very  naughty,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  so :  his 
whole  mind  and  soul  were  absorbed 
in  the  one  entrancing  idea,  to  fol- 
low liis  beloved  friend  and  fire-king. 

(to    BK   CD.NTINIIEI).  1 
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r]0  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the 

blossoms  set;  to  draw  hard  breath  ^ 

over  plow- share  or  spade;  to  read;  ^ 

to  think;  to  love;  to  pray;  these  r^ 

^  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy.  u^ 

iis  John  Ru.kin.  !^ 
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Little  Grey  Mouse. 

B\  Charlotte  M.  Green. 


"I  lush!  Listen  I  (  )h,  dear  me  I 
I'm  so  tickled  1  can  hardly  tell  it." 
said  little  Grey  Mouse  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  rushed  into  his  hole  and 
began  dancing  round  and  round, 
first  on  one  hind  leg  and  then  on 
the  other,  trying,  as  best  he  could, 
to  tell  his  friends  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard. 

"Come,  Grey !  Do  be  (luiet  and 
tell  us." 

"Is  it  that  horrid  old  }-ello\v  cat 
again?  Is  she  dead?  Did  she 
chase  you  ?  You  know  she  came 
very  near  catching  me  last  night.  I 
had  ust  peeked  my  head  around 
the  cookie  box  to  get  a  nice  sweet 
crumb  that  had  rolled  down,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  something  go 
"plunk-s-s-r-rack"  right  over  my 
head  and  when  I  looked  up  there 
stood  that  hungry  looking  old  thing 
just  over  me  and  waving  her  tail 
this  way  and  that.  I  was  so  fright- 
ened I  could  hardl}'  nm.  Xo,  sir ! 
1  wouldn't  go  back  into  that  pantry 
for  an}thing  in  the    world,"     said 


Alamnia  Mouse,  as  she  sat  down 
and  began  smoothing  out  her  whis- 
kers and  washing  her  face  with  her 
thin  little  paws. 

"Well,  that's  just  where  you  miss 
it,"  said  Gre\',  "you  are  always  so 
scary — you  see — you  never  h;ar 
anything.  I  went  right  there  this 
morning,  and  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  the  good 
news  I  did  hear.  I  heard  all  about 
the  birthday  party  and  you  didn't. 
.\  liirthday  party  for  Tommie  ^^  al- 
lace,  with  his  grandma  and  .\unt 
Mary  to  help  get  the  good  things 
ready  means  something.  Can't  you 
see. the  pantry  shelves,  when  they 
are  piled  up  with  their  loads  and 
loads  of  cakes  and  preserves  and 
jellies  and  everything  else  boys  and 
girls  like  so  well?  Wh-oo !  I'm  not 
going  to  eat  a  thing  for  a  week  !" 
and  away  he  ran. 

Xext  morning  Mamma  blouse 
thought  she  would  venture  out 
again  and  see  how  things  looked 
in  the  oa"ntry.  .^he  had  just  peeked 
her   head    from   around   the   cookie 
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biix  when  she  heard  the  jjantrv  door 
i-i]3en.  and  in  came  Aunt  Ma_\'  with  a 
jjreat  big  cake,  so  tall  and  white 
that  mousie  thought  a  great  snow- 
storm had  suddenly  lighted  right 
on  her  plate  and  had  piled  itself  up 
and  u]3  until  it  looked  like  a  moun- 
tain of  snow  ;  then  came  grandma 
and  cook,  all  piling  uj)  the  good 
things  on  the  shelves  until  mousie 
began  to  feel  uneasy  about  Tom- 
mie's  stomach.  She  was  just  about 
ready  to  run  back  and  tell  Grey 
what  she  had  seen,  when  she  heard 
grandma  say  ; 

"Have  you  any  mice  here,  dear?" 

"I  don't  know,"    says     mamma. 

".-\h  I   here's    Mr.    Smith,   now;   I'll 


ask  liim  tn  send  me  a  tra])  with  this 
iirder.  .\  good  nne.  Air.  .Smith,  if 
\ou  ]jlease.  (  )ne  with  three  or  four 
lioles.  1  can't  leave  that  cat  in  here. 
-c>  I'll  just  set  the  trap  and  be  sure 
iliere  are  no  mice  in  here." 

Mousie  waiteil  for  no  more. 
.\way  she  ran  to  find  ( irey. 

(irey  just  laughed  and  shmik  liis 
head  at  his  mother's   fears. 

"I'shaw!"  said  he,  "I'm  going 
to  have  some  i<\  tliose  cakes  this 
\-erv  night.  Why,  don't  you  sup- 
pose I  knnw  hnw  111  (judge  old  cats 
and  trai)S  and  all  such  things?  ^'ou 
can't  scare  me,  I've  seen  loo  nntch 
for  that." 


"Yes,  Grey,"  said  his  mother,  as 
she  sat  down  and  began  smooth- 
ing out  her  whiskers,  "you  are  a 
good,  wise  mouse,  and  I  hope  you 
may  never  be  caught,  but  remem- 
ber one  thing,  my  son — be  content- 
ed with  what  you  have,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  little  corn  and  bran,  and  keep 
away  from  the  ])antry." 

Grey  just  laughed  and  awav  he 
went.  That  night  just  about  dark 
he  happened  to  peek  from  under 
the  front  porch  and  oh,  dear  I  What 
a  ]3retty  sight — trees  and  rosebushes 
and  porches  were  all  hanging  with 
great  rows  of  Chinese  lanterns  just 
ready  to  be  lighted,  and  there  were 
rows  and  rows  of  little  tables  all 
covered  in  pink  and  white,  ready 
to  be  filled  with  the  good  things 
from  the  pantry  and  best  of  all, 
there  were  lots  of  happy,  laughing 
children  playing  on  the  nice  green 
grass. 

"Here's  my  chance,"  thought 
<'irey:  "I'll  go  to  the  pantry  and  try 
the  things,   while  thev  ])lay.  " 

So  back  he  went  and  ere] it  slyly 
into  the  pantry. 

"This  is  fine,  isn't  it?"  said  Grey, 
as  he  began  smelling  about.  "Wish 
1  could  have  a  jjarty.  I'm  sn  awful 
tired  of  bran,  bran  all  the  time. 
.\ha !  This  is  the  ice-cream,  1  know, 
so  I'll  just  try  it  and  then  jump 
u|iiin  the  second  shelf.  " 

"Whew!  Here's  the  birthday 
cake!"  and  (Irey  danced  and 
laughc(l  so  much  that  he  came  near 
f;dling  off  the  shelf.  So  he  nib- 
bled [yuA  ate  111'  (.■\er\  thing  he  s;i\\. 
Me  was  just  ahdut  read\'  In  leave, 
when  he  lia]ipeneil  tn  see  a  littie 
red  liiix  way  over  in  the  cnrner. 

"Aha!"  Guess  that's  iinn-linns 
fnr  Tninniv.  I'll  just  see."  .Xnd 
(lre\  began  iiee|iing  first  nn  nne 
side  and  then  i  in  the  nther. 

( 'niild  it  lie  a  tra])?     \n,  it  iliiln'l 
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look  like  one.  And  in  went  a  lit- 
tle head.  Just  then  "snap"  went  a 
spring  and  that  was  all. 

The  children  had  ice-cream  and 
cake  and   danced  and  played  until 


ti)  tell     mamma    and     jjapa    about 
Tommie's  party. 

All  went  home  except  little  Grey 
Mouse,  who  had  disobeyed  his 
mamma  and,  of  course,  was  caught 


bed-time.     Then  they  all  ran  home      in  the  little  red  trap. 


O,  For  the  Girl. 

By  George  Newell  Lovejoy. 

Not  for  the  girl  n'ho  simply  is  pretty, 

Who  can  sing  in  a  zvay  in  itself  that  is  art; 
Who  is  gifted  enough  to  zvrite  even  a  ditty. 

And  one,  it  may  be,  that  appeals  to  the  heart. 

Not  for  the  girl  zvho  can  speak  French  and  German, 
Who  can  dance  like  a  fairy  and  never  get  tired ; 

Who  is  able,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  la^st  sermon 

Of  her  pajtor,  and  state  she  belicc'es  'tzvas  inspired. 

Not  for  the  girl  zvhose  ambition,  and  only. 

Is  in  things  that  are  simply  aesthetic  to  pose; 

Well'  enough  in  themselves,  they  make  the  zvorld  lonely — 
Say  zvhatever  you  zvill — ;'/  they're  all  that  one  knozcs. 

But,  0.  for  the  girl — no  odds  zihether  prcttx 

Or  plain  she  may  be — zi'hose  ambition  is — zi'cll — 

Not  so  much  to  be  able  to  fashion  a  ditty. 

And  in  graces  c.vternal  to  delight  and  excel: 

But  zvhose  fond  aim  is  this:  through  order  and  neai'''ess 
To  make  Home  a  kingdom  zvhere  comfort  abides; 

To  make  the  zvorld  round  her,  through  love's  gracious  szveefness, 
A  realm  of  beauty  and  gladness  besides. 


Appleseed  John. 


Many  years  ago,  in  the  farm 
lands  of  Ohio,  there  lived  an  old 
man  by  the  name  of  Johr.. 

He  had  worked  so  hard  all  his 
life  that  his  back  was  sadly  bent. 
But  his  heart  was  kind,  and  his 
greatest  desire  was  to  do  some  good 
in  the  world. 

"What  can  I  do  to  help  others? 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
do  much  good,  and  I  am  so  poor 
that  I  can  scarcely  buy  food  for 
myself,"  he  said. 

Poor  John  used  to  sit  and  study 
about  this  for  hours.  At  last  he 
said,  "I  know  what  I  can  do !"  His 
face  was  radiant  with  happiness, 
but  he  told  no  one  his  plan. 

When  his  master  paid  him  that 
week  John  used  the  money  to  buy 
apples.  Whenever  he  ate  an  apple 
he  put  the  core  into  a  bag  and  when 
the  bag  was  full  he  threw  it  over 
his  shoulder  and  wandered  away 
through  the  country. 

Now  and  then  he  would  pause, 
take  a  core  from  his  bag  and  drop 
it  in  a  hole  which  he  made  with  his 
cane  in  the  soft,  rich  soil. 

Then  he  would  go  on,  leaving  the 
seeds  to  the  care  of  the  sun  and 
rain.  People  who  saw  him  pass 
with  his  bag  often  wondered  what 
he  carried  in  it.  "He  looks  so  hap- 
py it  must  be  something  nice,"  the 
Ijoys  said.  "Let's  follow  and  see 
what  he  does,"  said  one. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  sunnv  hill- 
side. Here  old  John  untied  his  bag 
and  planted  several  apple  cores. 
The  boys  looked  on  in  surprise. 
After  that  they  always  called  him 
Appleseed  John. 

When  the  cores  were  all  gone 
he  trudged  away  to  the  city  to  work 
for  more  apples.     When  he  again 


had  a  bag  full  of  cores  he  again 
wandered  across  the  country  and 
began  to  plant  his  seed  cores  as  be- 
fore. 

In  those  days  there  were  many 
Indians  all  over  the  country  and 
they  often  met  and  walked  with 
John.  When  they  saw  what  he  did 
with  the  cores  they  thought  him 
very   silly. 

They  said,  "Appleseed  John  will 
be  dead  many,  many  moons  before 
those  seeds  will  bear  fruit. 

They  did  not  know  that  it  was 
for  the  people  who  lived  after  him 
that  old  John  planted  the  apple 
seeds. 

The  little  seeds  took  root  and  tiny 
twigs  appeared. 

How  slowly  they  grew  !  But  af- 
ter many  years  there  stood  in  the 
woods  and  meadows  many  apple 
trees.  In  the  spring  their  branches 
were  white  with  the  fragrant  blos- 
soms. How  the  birds  and  bees  lov- 
ed them! 

How  the  children  loved  to  play 
under  their  long  branches !  Thev 
liked  to  catch  the  white  petals  as 
they  fell.  When  tired,  hungry 
travelers  came  that  way  they  often 
stopped  to  rest  in  the  shade  of 
John's  trees ;  and,  as  they  ate  the 
good,  juicy  fruit,  they  wondered 
how  apple  trees  came  to  grow  there. 

But  the  boys  and  girls  who  filled 
llieir  caps  and  aprons  with  the  rosy 
ap|jk's,  knew.  "Dear  Old  Apple- 
seed  John  !"  they  would  say. 

.'\nd  sometimes,  instead  of  throw- 
ing away  the  cores  they  would 
plant  them  as  John  had  done.  Peo- 
ple say  this  is  one  way  Ohio  be- 
came famous  as  an  apple-growing 
state. 
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Wall  Paper. 

Are  we  not  safe  in  sayintj  that 
second  to  the  adornment  and  dec- 
oration of  our  own  persons  come 
the  adornment  and  decoration  of  the 
rooms' in  which  we  Hve?  In  both 
cases  circumstances  determine  very 
largely  what  these  decorations  shall 
be.  There  are  fads  in  wall-papering 
as  well  as  in  fashions  of  dress.  I'er- 
haps  there  is  nothing  in  the  line  of 
house  decoration  that  changes  so 
frequently  as  do  the  designs  and 
colors  of  wall-paper.  Since  the 
pressure  of  competition  has  brought 
to  the  market  cheap  paper,  it  is 
only  a  small  matter  for  each  new 
tenant  to  have  the  house  re-papered. 

The  identity  of  a  room  may  be 
entirely  changed  from  a  dim.  cosy 
sitting-room,  with  its  books,  tables 
and  easy  chairs,  into  a  stiff,  light, 
cold  parlor,  by  substituting  for  a 
warm,  soft  tone  of  brown  or  red, 
a  dove-colored  paper  without  the 
enlivening  effect  of  a  rich  contrast- 
ing color.  In  the  cold  room  we 
find  steel  engravings  instead  of 
groups  of  interesting  etchings.  The 
cost  of  decorating  this  room  in  the 
two  styles  may  be  the  same,  but  how 
different  the  general  effect. 

The  evolution  of  wall  hangings  is 
interesting.  In  very  early  times 
the  rooms  were  hung  with  material 
that  furnished  protection  against 
the  wind  and  rain.  As  the  houses 
were  more  securely  built  these 
hangings  gradually  changed  to  ma- 
teria! of  lighter  weight.  Among  the 
well-to-do  classes,  hand-woven  tap- 
estries  were   used,   and    these    car- 


ried the  most  beautiful  colors  and 
designs.  In  the  old  castles  of  Ku- 
rope  we  still  see  those  hand-woven 
tapestries  whose  colors  cannot  be 
du])licated.  In  these  places  we  also 
see  walls  and  ceilings  that  are  cov- 
ered with  paintings  by  some  fa- 
mous artists.  The  tourist  500  years 
ago,  saw  the  same  pieces  of  tap- 
estry and  the  same  famous  wall  and 
ceiling  paintings  that  the  tourist 
of  today  sees. 

How  different  are  the  condition i 
in  our  modern  homes.  We  no 
longer  need  wall  coverings  for  pro- 
tection, but  purely  for  decoration. 
We  find  in  the  market  today  all 
gratles  of  wall  ])aper,  from  the  most 
expensive  hand-painted  paper  in 
ten  to  fifteen  different  shades  and 
colors,  to  the  cheapest  machine- 
printed  paper  in  two  tones  of  one 
color.  These  cheap  papers  often 
combine  the  most  pleasing  design 
with  the  best  color  combination. 
.\11  that  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  de- 
cide upon  the  color  design,  and 
quality  of  the  pa])er  to  be  selected. 

There  is  no  question  .  that  the 
beauty  of  a  paper  depends  much 
more  upon  a  successful  combination 
of  color  than  upon  any  special  love- 
liness of  design.  What  are  known 
as  the  "Morris"  patterns  are  so 
well  liked  because  of  their  richness 
of  color,  yet  they  are  so  simple  in 
design.  The  effect  of  soft  tones  is 
always  pleasing,  while  the  bright, 
glaring  colors  are  offensive.  For 
example,  take  some  simple  conven- 
tional design  in  soft  tones  of 
browns,  greys,  reds  or  blues,  and 
contrast  it  with  a  paper  of  a  bunch 
of  purple   violets  on   a  bright  yel- 
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low  background,  or  great  pink  pe- 
onies with  bright  green  leaves  on 
a  background  of  some  conspicuous 
color.  In  some  of  our  homes  todav 
the  pink  rose  with  its  green  leaves 
on  a  darker  shade  of  green  is  the 
favorite  paper.  On  entering  a 
room  hung  with  such  paper  the 
brilliancy  is  almost  dazzling.  The 
design  seems  almost  to  stand  out 
from  the  wall.  The  sensation  of 
a  flat  surface  is  lost,  and  if  there 
chance  to  be  pictures  hanging  on 
the  walls  they  are  secondary. 

In  deciding  on  the  color  of  the 
wall  paper  we  must  consider  the 
amount  of  light  the  room  has.  If 
it  13  a  dark  room  it  will  re(|uire 
light  colors ;  if  it  is  a  light  room, 
darker  colors  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  .\  bright-colored 
paper  in  a  light,  sunny,  room  is 
glaring,  while  a  dark,  soiuber  col- 
or in  a  dark  room  emphasizes  the 
dreariness   of  the   room. 

The  use  of  a  room  must  also  en- 
ter into  the  selection  of  color.  In 
a  general  way,  the  living-room  re- 
quires treatment  that  will  produce 
a  restful,  C|uieting  effect.  This  is 
found  ill  the  soft  greens,  rich 
browns,  or  reds;  the  dining-room 
should  have  richer,  lirighter  tints  of 
these  same  colors :  the  bed-rooms 
require  paper  that  will  combine  the 
effect  of  cheerfulness  and  rejiose ; 
soft  shades  of  blue,  ])iiik  or  yellciw, 
combined  in  some  sim]jle  design 
with  white  or  cream  color.  The 
library  re(|uires  treatment  that  will 
give  the  effect  of  solidity  and  grav- 
ity of  tone.  This  room  should  have 
an  aiiundaiice  of  light,  and  coloi-s 
that  will  soften  the  light  are  best  : 
bronze  with  yellow  or  gold  tniiches 
here  and  there  produces  a  i)leasing 
effect.  I-iglil  and  airy  effects  are 
suitable  for  the  jiai^lnr;  ci'caiii  cnl- 
or  witli  a  little  gnld  is  a  gDud  com- 
binati'Jii. 


.\nother  consideration  is  the  color 
to  be  used  in  adjacent  rooms.  Colors 
that  contrast  harmoniously  produce 
a  more  striking  effect,  bur  uifferent 
tints  of  one  color  is  the  safer  plan. 
It  requires  an  experienced  person 
to  select  contrasting  colors  that  give 
a  pleasing  effect.  .\  good  plan  to 
follow  is  to  copy  the  color  of  some 
material  hung  in  folds  whose  sur- 
face ]iresents  two  shades. one  warm- 
er than  the  other,  where  the  light 
falls ;  while  a  deeper  tint  appears 
in  the  shadow.  L'se  the  lighter  tint 
in  the  darker  room  as  the  predom- 
inating color,  and  the  darker  tint  in 
the  lighter  room.  These  colors 
will  always  be  harmonious.  The 
color  of  the  paper  must  also  har- 
monize with  the  wood-work  in  the 
room.  The  predominating  color  of 
the  floor-covering  and  furniture 
should  be  considered,  .\voifl  hav- 
ing everything  in  the  room  one 
color.  llring  in  contrasting  col- 
ors somewhat  to  give  life  and  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  rooiii. 

The  design  in  wall-paper  is  an 
important  consideration.  There 
are  two  general  classes  of  designs, 
floral  and  geometrical.  The  floral 
designs  represent  flowers  of  dift'er- 
ent  kinds  in  all  sizes  and  jiositions. 
Geometrical  designs  depend  upon 
lines,  curved  and  straight,  in  vari- 
ous figures,  with  no  atteni]it  to  imi- 
tate natural  nlijeets.  Tiie  geometri- 
cal designs  usually  give  the  more 
jileasing  effects.  Large  figures  that 
recur  at  regular  distances  are  not 
onl\-  tno  ciins])iciious,  but  are  a]it 
to  disturb  the  mind,  and  tire  the 
eye  by  the  constant  lendane\  to 
count  and  re-combine  them.  The) 
also  compete  with  dtlier  decdratii  ins 
nil  iIk'  wall.  .'~'iich  paper  is  a  imnr 
b;u'l<griiniiil  lnr  ]iicliires  <ir  hnc-a- 
brac. 

Japanese  ])apers  ;ire  Iieautiflll 
when    if^d    in    small    i|iiantities,   as 
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covering  for  a  screen,  for  example, 
but  are  very  objectionable  when 
used  as  covering  for  walls,  because 
of  the  intricacy  of  design.  A  sick 
person,  or  one  who  is  nervous, 
could  find  no  rest  in  such  a  room. 
He  would  find  himself  trying  to 
work  out  the  design.  A  paper 
should  never  be  conspicuous.  It 
should  give  a  general  pleasing  ef- 
fect without  calling  our  attention 
either  to  the  design  or  the  color. 
Small  designs  will  give  this  effect. 

The  size  of  the  room  largely  de- 
termines the  choice  of  design.  A 
small  room  should  have  a  small  de- 
sign. Large  patterns  dwarf  the  size 
of  a  room.  If  the  room  has  a  low 
ceiling,  striped  paper  gives  an  im- 
pression of  height.  Figures  whose 
]Dredominating  lines  are  horizontal 
lower  the  height  of  the  room. 
Rooms  with  low  ceiling  should  have 
only  a  narrow  border.  If  it  is  vrey 
low  it  is  better  to  carry  the  wall- 
paper to  the  angle,  separating  it 
from  the  ceiling  paper  by  a  narrow 
molding.  A  large  room  with  a  high 
ceiling  can  carry  successfully  a  pa- 
per with  a  large  design.  A  wide 
frieze  will  tend  to  lower  the  ceil- 
ing. In  such  a  room  the  ceiling 
paoer'may  be  dropped  two  or  three 
feet  on  the  walls,  thus  taking  the 
place  of  a  separate  border.  This 
is  separated  from  the  lower  wall  pa- 
per by  a   narrow   picture   molding 

Plain  wall-paper  can  be  ob- 
tained in  beautiful  colors,  and  fur- 
nish a  splendid  background  for 
pictures.  But  a  serious  objection 
to  plain  paper  is  that  it  usually 
fades,  and  necessitates  always 
hanging  pictures  in  the  same  places 
Another  objection  is  that  the  blank 
wall  spaces  above  the  line  of  dec- 


oration are  often  monotonous. 
Where  plain  [wpers  are  used  a  dec- 
orated frieze  is  necessary. 

Dados,  or  wainscotings,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  in  certain  places  are 
better  because  of  the  wear  and  tear 
in  these  places.  .\  hall,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  lower  wall  is  sub- 
jected to  rough  usage,  will  look  well 
with  a  dado,  and  this  may  be  of 
extra  heavy  paper,  burlap,  buckram 
or  crash.  Where  dados  are  used 
the  frieze,  middle  section  and  dado 
are  generally  different  in  their 
ground  color.  In  this  event  the- 
middle  section  usually  carries  the 
richest  tint.  The  brightness  always 
increases  from  below  upwards.  A 
pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  using  a 
black  dado,  a  rich  shade  of  red  for 
the  middle  section,  and  a  frieze  of 
cream  or  almost  white  ground  color. 
The  dado  is  usually  plain  or  of  a 
small  design  with  a  more  elaborate 
design  in  the  middle  section.  The 
dado  may  consist  of  simply  painting 
the  lower  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
wall  in  some  solid  color,  such  as 
dark  red  or  chocolate,  and  separat- 
ing it  from  the  upper  part  by  a  nar- 
row band  of  black. 

White-w^ashed  walls  are  the  most 
sanitary,  but  they  lack  the  w-armth 
and  coziness  that  the  papered  or 
tinted  walls  give.  If  the  walls  are 
preferred  bare  the  tinted  calsomine 
gives  very  beautiful  effects  and  can 
with  but  little  expense,  be  renewed. 
Blank  white  walls  may  thus  be  re- 
lieved of  their  cold  chilliness  by  the 
slight  mixture  of  some  tint,  pale 
blues,  greens  or  yellows.  These 
tints  do  away  with  the  glaring  light 
of  white  walls  and  furnish  a  better 
background  for  pictures. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  SACRED  GROVE. 

0   hoW  Ic'ely  Was  the  morriing  ! 

IVadiant  beamed  Ihe    si-if^  aboVe, 
Bees    Were    h|urriming,  sWeet  birds  singir|g, 

/x^usic  rir|giqg   H-|rough|  \b\e  grov'e; 
When    With|in  (he  shady    Woodland, 

Joseph  souaht  (he  (qod  of  loVe, 
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Disease  Producing  Bactena. 

In  considering'  the  subject,  "Dust 
and  Its  Dangers,"  there  is  no  dan- 
ger so  great  as  the  disease  produc- 
ing bacteria  that  dust  may  contain.. 
<  )nly  wars,  riots  and  great  fires  are 
capable  of  causing  such  terror  as 
do  epidemics  of  (Hseases  which  are 
fatal.  The  true  sources  of  these 
terrible  diseases  have  not  until  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
been  definitely  known.  Savages  of- 
ten attribute  them  to  supernatural 
causes,  such  as  evil  spirits  or  de- 
mons, and  even  among  civilized 
people  pestilences  were  until  re- 
cently mysterious  in  their  origin. 

The  great  authorities  Pasteur  and 
Koch  and  their  successors,  have 
brought  to  light  the  remarkable 
fact  that  such  diseases  as  typhoid 
fever,  malarial  fever,  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  and 
probably  measles,  chickenpox,  scar- 
let fever,  and  many  "colds"  which 
attack  people  who  apparently  are 
healthy,  and  cause  a  severe  but  brief 
sickness,  oftentimes  proving  fatal, 
are  due  to  bacteria  or  microbes, 
which  get  into  the  body.  Each  of 
these  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases has  its  own  special  micro-or- 
ganism to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 
There  are  yet  many  contagious  dis- 
eases in  which  the  microbe  has  not 
been  discovered.  .All  these  diseases 
are  similar  and  the  microbes  caus- 
ing so  many  of  them  have  been  dis- 
covered that  it  is  believed  that  all 
all  are  caused  by  these  organisms. 

These  organisms  aie  spoken  of  as 
disease  germs.     It  is  easy  to  untler- 


stand,  believing  this  germ  theory. 
how  diseases  spread.  Think  how 
easily  our  food  sujiplies.  water  sup- 
jjlies  milk  supplies,  carriages,  rail- 
road and  street  cars,  steamers  and 
other  conveyances  and  puijlic  build- 
ings, may  become  infected  with 
these  disease  germs. 

".\n  infectious  disease  is  one  in 
which  the  disease  germs  infect  or 
invade  the  body  from  without.  Such 
are  diphtheria  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
measles,  chicken  pox  and  all  the 
more  common  fevers."  Some  of 
these  are  conveyed  quite  directly 
and  quickly  from  person  to  person, 
and  in  these  cases  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  contagious.  Formerly  a  sharp 
line  was  drawn  between  infection 
and  contagion,  but  by  the  best  au- 
thorities of  today  no  such  distinc- 
tion is  drawn.  Typhoid  fever,  says 
Dr.  Pyle,  is  still  sometimes  said  to 
be  "infectious  but  not  contagious. 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  it  is  not  so 
often  s])read  through  the  air  or  b\' 
mere  contact  as  are  smallpo.x  and 
some  other  diseases,  then  it  is  true. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  it  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  mere  contact  with 
•  the  patient  or  his  excreta,  then  it  is 
false.  "It  would  be  better  to  drop 
the  term  'contagious.'  for  its  use  is 
antiquated  and  misleading."  These 
,^rms  enter  the  living  body,  and 
finding  the  conditions  of  growth, 
heat  and  moisture  favorable,  multi- 
ply rapidly  and  produce  poisons 
which  cause  the  sickness. 

Xow  if  we  believe  in  the  "germ" 
theory  we  may  hope  to  prevent 
these  diseases.  We  may  do  this  in 
two  ways  :  either  by  warding  ofif  the 
germs,  or  by  making  the  body  so 
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strong-  and  healthy  that  it  will  have 
power  to  resist  or  overcome  them. 
In  some  diseases  antitoxins  may  be 
administered  that  will  counteract 
the  noisons  produced  by  the  germs. 

The  greatest  lesson  to  be  taught 
in  sanitation  and  hygiene  is  to  show 
how  the  warding  off,  the  resistance 
and  the  overcoming  of  infectious 
germs  may  be  most  effectively  ac- 
complished. We  must  remember 
that  germs  are  living  cells,  and  as 
such  are  subject  to  laws  which  gov- 
ern all  living  things.  The  physician 
would  administer  some  drug  that 
might  destroy  the  germ  cells,  but  it 
might  also  destroy  the  cells  of 
which  the  human  body  is  made. 

The  disease  germs  usually  work 
best  at  a  blood  heat,  and  in  mois- 
ture. The  body  furnishes  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  germs  multiply  by 
cell  division  very  rapidly.  Just  as 
other  cells  they  decompose  their 
food  material  and  produce  secre- 
tions and  by-products  some  of 
which  are  very  poisonous,  and 
cause  the  body  to  sicken. 

Now,  these  germs  can  be  destroy- 
ed by  strong  acids,  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  or  by  strong  alkalies.  There 
are  many  germicides  that  may  be 
used  to  dis-infect  the  waste  from 
the  body,  but  these  are  harmful 
when  given  internally.  Intense  heat 
will  also  kill  these  germs.  The  waste 
should  be  burned.  ,\rticles  that  arc 
too  good  to  destri)\-  should  be  boiled 
for  at  least  an  hour.  Rooms  and 
furniture  are  submitted  to  fumiga- 
tion. .\n  officer  who  understands 
his  business  supervises  the  fumi- 
gating of  houses  so  that  the  danger 
does  not  usually  lie  here.  The  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  carelessness  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  jjlace  they  may  not 
live  u])  strictly  to  the  (|uarantine 
regulations.  I  know  of  an  instance 
this  winter  where  one  of  the  most 


easily  spread  diseases  was  not  quar- 
antined. Xo  flag  or  any  other  sign 
was  given  that  the  inmates  were  af- 
flicted with  an  infectious  disease.  In 
such  cases  people  are  not  warned, 
if  at  all,  until  they  reach  the  door, 
and  perhaps  breathe  some  of  the 
germ-laden  air. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  the 
clothing  used  on  and  around  the  pa- 
tient. Oftentimes  infected  clothing- 
is  put  in  the  family  wash  without 
special  precaution  to  disinfect  it. 
The  general  wash  is  thus  infected, 
and  then  the  clothes  are  hung  out  to 
dry ;  or  bedding  may  be  put  out  to 
sun  and  air  and  germs  may  be  scat- 
tered in  this  way.  All  clothing  that 
is  likely  to  be  contaminated  should 
be  put  into  a  solution  of  acid  or  al- 
kali stror.g  enough  to  destroy  the 
germs,  or  should  be  boiled  separ- 
ately for  an  hour  before  they  are 
put  with  the  other  clothes.  All  ex- 
creta should  be  burned  or  buried. 

Human  sputum  is  the  means  of 
scattering  germs  of  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  of  diseases,  if  not  the  most 
dreaded  disease — tuberculosis,  one 
form  of  which  is  commonly  known 
as  consumption.  Germ-laden  ma- 
terial may  be  discharged  with  the 
mucus  every  time  the  consuniptive 
expectorates.  Thus  thousands  of 
germs  are  scattered.  The  sputum 
dries  and  is  ground  u|),  and  finall\- 
floats  around  with  the  tlust.  It  has 
been  proved  that  dr\-ing  and  exjios- 
ure  do  not  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
the  germ  that  causes  consumption. 
I'Vom  one-seventh  to  one-fourth  nf 
all  the  peojile  who  die  are  carried 
off.  most  of  them  prematurely,  by 
this  disease.  In  luirope  aboiU  one 
million  persons  die  each  year  from 
consuniiiticJii  ;  (iiat  is,  about  .^,(XX) 
evcr\-  da\-.  In  the  I'niled  ."-itates  in 
1880  over  <)l,CX)n  persons  died  of 
this  disease,  the  average  age  being 
thirty-seven.      We    might    ask    the 
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i|ucstion,  Where  do  all  these  peoi)le 
.y;et  this  widespread  disease?  How 
do  they  become  infected?  The 
^erms  do  not  grow  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  out  of  door  air.  They  do 
not  grow  anywhere  in  nature  ajiart 
from  those  men  or  animals  that 
have  the  disease.  In  certain  cases 
they  are  taken  in  with  the  food,  es- 
pecially milk  and  meat,  since  tu- 
berculosis of  cattle  is  a  common  dis- 
ease. But  the  prevailing  seat  of 
consumption  is  the  lungs,  so  that  the 
greater  number  become  infected 
through  the  inhaled  air.  Consump- 
tives expectorate  on  the  floors,  in 
]3rivate  as  well  as  public  places,  on 
the  streets  and  sidewalks,  in  carri- 
ages, street  cars  and  in  all  convey- 
ances, and  thus  the  germs  are  scat- 
tered. 

Consumption  is  not  hereditary. 
Housemates  have  unwittingly  pois- 
oned one  another,  usually,  no  doubt, 
through  the  dust.  The  best  way  to 
stop  this  terrible  disease,  is  to  see 
that  the  sputum  of  consumptives  is 
properly  disposed  of.  When  possi- 
ble it  should  be  received  in  small 
paper   cups,   and    as    soon    as   pos- 


sible  burned.  The  receij)tion  of 
sputum  upon  cloth  of  any  kind  is 
bad,  as  the  sputum  dries  on  it  very 
readily  and  becomes  detached  and 
floats  in  the  air.  When  handker- 
chiefs are  used  they  should  be  dis- 
infected before  being  put  with  oth- 
er soiled  clothes.  All  germ  dis- 
eases are  spread  either  by  direct 
contact  with  the  patient  or  his  ex- 
creta, or  with  his  linen  or  any  part 
of  his  belongings  or  by  breathing 
the  germs  from  the  air. 

Boards  of  health  are  constanth- 
trying  to  control  the  spread  of 
dangerous  diseases.  They  re- 
quire that  all  cases  of  infec- 
tious diseases  be  reported ;  that 
such  cases  be  isolated ;  that  all 
houses  in  which  are  infectious  dis- 
eases shall  display  quarantine  flags. 
Cities  are  trying  to  purify  the  wa- 
ter supply,  and  their  milk  supplies : 
and  the  sewer  system  is  constantly 
being  improved.  The  individual, 
too,  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions,  and 
should  use  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er to  prevent  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 


Gave  Me  My  Life. 

By  Sarah  E.  Mitt  on- 

The    power    that    taught    the   wind  to  blow. 
The  bee  to  hum,  the  ftream  to  flow. 
Gave  me  my  life. 

The  power  that  taught  the  lark  to  sing, 
And  that  which  guides  the  robin's  wing 
Gave  me  my  life. 

The  power  that  measures  day  and  night. 
And  rests  in  space  the  planets  bright. 
Gave  me  my  life. 

The   power    that    guides    the    panther's  feet, 
And   that  which   made    the   flowers   so  sweet, 

Gave  me  my  life. 
The  Master  of  both  earth  and  heaven. 
To  whom  eternal  praise  be  given. 

Gave  me  my  life. 
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Get  Acquainted  with  the  Sources. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  our  schools  to  get  Shak- 
spere  filtered  through  the  minds  of 
commentators.  The  student  who 
came  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
great  dramatist,  was  handed  a  vol- 
ume of  commentary  and  notes.  These 
lie  studied  carefully,  and  at  the  end 
(jf  his  course  he  knew  all  that  the 
greatest  Shaksperean  scholars  Iiail 
said  about  the  master. 

But  what  did  he  know  ahout  the 
•master  himself?  Little,  or  nothing 
at  all.  lie  might  know  the  opin- 
ions of  a  Inindrcd  commentators  as 


to  how  the  worfls  "We  fail,"  spok- 
en by  Lady  Macbeth,  should  be 
read ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
could  tell  neither  what  led  up  to 
those  words  nor  what  followed  af- 
ter. Yet,  after  all.  the  question  is 
to  be  decided  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  context,  and  must 
then  be  decided  by  each  student  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. Shakspere  can  be  understood 
only  when  he  himself,  and  not  his 
commentators  and  annotators,  is 
studied.  Commentators  are  of  use 
only  when  we  have  exhausted  all 
our  own  natural  resources. 

.\nd  so  it  is  with  all  other  writ- 
ters  of  note.  To  understand  them 
we  must  become  acquainted  with 
them,  and  not  with  their  commenta- 
tors. It  is  reported  on  good  au- 
thority that  Browning  once  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  to  learn  that 
one  of  his  poems  had  a  certain  pe- 
culiar meaning.  The  Browning  so- 
ciety had  discovered  the  meaning, 
so  of  course  it  was  right.  Yet,  if 
we  should  read  the  passage  itself, 
and  not  the  Browning  society  note, 
we  should  all  most  probably  .get  the 
real  meaning  intended  by  the  poet. 
.\nd  we  should  then  express  as 
much  surprise  as  he,  were  we  shown 
the  interpretation  discovered  and 
advocated  by  tlie  Browning  soci- 
ety. 

Now,  the  principle  here  involved 
holds  gdod  in  all  our  studies.  (  )iir 
rule  should  be:  (iCt  acquainted  with 
the  sources  themselves;  apjily  our 
own  minds  to  the  sources;  get  their 
meaning  through  our  own  powers 
of  interpretation ;  and  fly  to  tin- 
commentators  only  when  we  have 
exhausted  our  own  resources.  Notes 
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arc  valuahli.'  for  defining'  old  and 
uncDHunon  words,  or  for  explaining 
niythologica!  and  historical  refer- 
ences, or  even  for  elucidating  pe- 
culiar grammatical  or  rlietorical 
constructions.  But  for  matters  of 
inter]3retation  we  should  use  our 
own  minds  first.  The  lazy  man 
runs  to  his  commentary  and  ac- 
cepts its  interpretation  without 
(|uestion.  The  man  unafraid  of 
work  tackles  the  passage  himself, 
wrestles  with  it  long  and  hard,  and 
ultimately  wrenches  from  it  its  true 
meaning.  Vor  him  the  commentary 
lias  little  value  except  for  compari- 
son. 

Xow.  to  bring  this  home  to  our 
Sunday  School  work :  We  have  ob- 
served a  very  strong  tendency  of 
late  to  pass  lightly  over  the  sources, 
and  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
what  men  have  written  about  the 
sources.  For  example,  in  studying 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  best  and  only 
source-book  is  the  New  Testament 
— the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  writ- 
ten by  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self. Yet  a  great  many  teachers  neg- 
lect this  inspired  source.  They  sel- 
dom if  ever  refer  to  it.  Instead, 
some  learned  man's  uninspired  life 
of  the  Great  Master  is  to  be  found 
in  their  hands  always.  Xow,  cer- 
tainly, the  better  way  would  be  to 
make  the  New  Testament  the  basis 
of  the  study,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
the  learned  man's  dissertation  only 
in  cases  of  dire  need.  He  can  ex- 
jjlain  questions  of  custom,  habit, 
geography,  uncommon  words  and 
unusual  language ;  but  surely  he  is 
not  needed  to  explain  the  general 
course  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 

So,  too,  in  studying  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. While  there  is  possibly 
considerable  excuse  for  running  to 
class-books  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory in  order  to  get  a  simplified  and 
unified    storv,    vet    the   Old    Testa- 


ment itself  should  form  tiie  basis  of 
our  study.  The  spirit  of  the  Iiible 
can  not  be  got  from  a  commentary 
or  from  a  class-liook,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  but  seldom  that  a  commen- 
tary is  needed  to  explain  the  text. 

So,  again,  in  studying  the  ])rinci- 
ples  of  the  Gospel.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the 
Gospel  and  all  that  it  means  to  man. 
But  in  Sunday  School  classes  it  is 
best  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the 
explanations  of  other  men.  Don't 
get  the  Gospel  filtered  through  the 
minds  of  commentators  and  writers 
of  books  about  the  Gospel.  Strive 
rather  to  get  directly  the  word  of 
God  on  every  principle  studied. 
The  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  stndard  works  of  the 
Church.  Get  from  them  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  try  to  under- 
stand correctly  the  passages  in  those 
books.  Then  turn  to  the  inspired 
utterances  of  divinely  appointed 
men  of  God.  And  last,  not  first, 
turn  to  the  best  books  about  the 
Gospel,  and  get  what  light  vou  still 
lack. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  we  wish  to  con- 
demn commentaries  and  men-made 
books,  or  that  we  have  aught 
against  them.  After  all,  we  must 
learn,  too.  the  results  of  research 
conducted  by  able  men.  But  it  is 
best  that  Sunday  School  students, 
as  far  as  possible,  get  the  word  of 
God  directly  from  its  inspired 
sources.  It  is  best  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Sacred  Writings  them- 
selves be  made  the  textbooks  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Sun- 
da}-  School. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Neatly  bound  and  carrying  the 
title.  "Stories  to  Tell  to  Children." 
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Ill 


appears  an  excellent  book  for  par- 
ents and  children,  written  by  Lara 
Cone  Bryant,  and  published  by 
Houghton,  Miftiin  and  Company. 
In  all  a.ges,  men  have  felt  the  need 
of  providing  suitable  literature  for 
children,  and  n^any  of  the  most 
s2;ifted  men  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture have  aimed  to  write  for  the 
children.  It  seems,  however,  that 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
vast  output  of  juvenile  literature, 
and  such  strenuous  efforts  to  col- 
lect juvenile  masterpieces,  as  to- 
day. The  reading  of  the  children  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  prob- 
lem of  vital  concern. 

At  a  time  when  si  i  much  is  ap- 
pearing— good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  up  such  a 
book  as  "Stories  to  Tell  to  Chil- 
dren." Miss  Brvant  has  already 
given  us  a  volume  entitled  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children,"  in  which 
she  discusses  intelligently  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  story-telling,  and  gives 
a  number  of  good  examples.  Now, 
again,  in  "Stories  to  Tell  to  Chil- 
dren," she  reverts  to  the  principles 
of  story-telling,  and  to  the  subject 
of  story-telling  in  teaching  English, 
and  tells  Ijesides  fifty-one  model 
stories. 

"There  are  two  wholly  different 
kinds  of  story,"  says  Miss  I'.ryant, 
"\^  hich  are  equally  necessary  fur 
children,  I  believe,  and  which  ought 
to  be  given  in  about  the  prii])(irtiiin 
of  one  to  three,  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
ond kind."  The  first  kind  "i-;  tin- 
type of  st(jry  which  sjjecifically 
teaches  a  certain  ethical  or  conduct 
lesson,  in  the  form  of  a  fable  or  an 
allegory, — it  i^asses  on  to  tli;;  child 
tlie  conclusions  as  to  conduct  and 
character,  to  which  the  race  has,  in 
general,  attained  thruugh  centuries 
of  experience  and  moralizing. 

"The  second  kind  has  no  jirecon- 
cjivtd  U'oral  to  offer,  makes  no  at- 


tempt to  affect  judgment  or  to  pass 
on  a  standard.  It  simply  presents  a 
picture  of  life,  usually  in  fable  or 
poetic  image,  and  says  to  the  hear- 
er, "These  things  are."  The  hearer, 
then,  consciously  or  otherwise, 
passes  judgment  on  the  facts.  His 
mind  says,  "These  things  are  good  :" 
or,  "This  was  gi5od,  and  that  bad  ;' 
or,  "This  thing  is  desirable,'  or  the 
contrary." 

It  is  just  such  a  book  as  this  that 
parents  need;  it  is  just  such  a  bo(.)k 
as  this  the  teachers  need.  We  may 
not  like  all  the  stories  told ;  but  the 
principles  are  sound,  the  models 
good,  and  we  can  adajjt  or  create 
to  suit  our  own  peculiar  conditions. 
W'e  believe  that  Sunday  School 
teachers  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
helpful  su,ggestion  and  material  in 
these  books  of  Miss  ISrvant's. 


Answers  to  Que^ions. 

WIktc  can  llie  reference  In  the  SL-vi.-n 
thousand  years  be  found? 

Undoubtedly  the  person  who  asks 
this  question  has  in  mind  the  ""book 
written  within  and  on  the  back  side, 
sealed  with  seven  seals,"  and  the 
prophecN'  therein  contained.  Die 
reference  is  T'tevelations,  chs.  .'^.  <'. 
7,  8,  and  following. 

•■Should  ;iii  elder  ;d\vays  proiiniince 
lil'e  and  liealtli  when  administering  t"  tile 
sick?" 

In  a  revelation  to  losejih  Smith 
the  Lord  sa\s,  "'The  elders  <d'  the 
Church,  two  or  more,  shall  i)e  calle<l 
and  shall  i)ray  for  and  lay  their 
hands  upon  tlu-m  in  my  name;  and 
if  thev  die  the^  ^ball  die  unto  n:e. 
:nid  if  they  live  tliey  shall  live  unto 

me \nd  a.gain,    it     slrdl 

come  to  i)ass  that  he  that  hath  faith 
in  me  to  be  healed,  and  is  not  an- 
pointed  unto  death,  shall  l)e  healed." 

It    appi'ar--    from   this   re\el:ition. 
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tliat  the  elders  are  always  to  be 
ijuidod  by  the  ins]jirati(in  of  the 
I  lolv  Ghost.  .\  man  should  not  pro- 
nounce life  and  health  merelv  be- 
cause he  has  been  called  to  perform 
a  holy  ordinance.  He  should  sub- 
mit his  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  perform  the  ordinance  accord- 
ing to  its  direction.  And  when  he 
feels  himself  divinely  inspired  to 
lironounce  life  and  health,  the  elder 
may  do  so  fearlessly. 

"What  is  the  standing  of  an  Elder  or 
a  Seventy  who  goes  upon  a  mission,  and 
preaches  Repentance  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  when  he  comes  home  goes  to 
using  tobacco  and  to  drinking  tea  and 
coffee?" 

A  man  who  goes  upon  a  mission, 
and  preaches  the  gospel  of  repent- 
ance, and  then  returns  home  only 
to  fall  into  the  errors  and  sins  he 
has  warned  the  world  against,  does 
so  for  one  of  the  two  reasons ;  viz., 
insincerity  in  what  he  was  preaching 
or  weakness  in  resisting  temptation. 
If  he  was  insincere,  he  will  sufTer 
the  punishment  that  hyprocrisy 
merits ;  if  he  is  a  slave  to  his  ap- 
petite, he  should  ae  pited  and 
helped.  In  Section  i  Doc.  and  Gov., 
the  Lord  says,  "I  cannot  look  upon 
sin  with  any  degree  of  allowance : 
nevertheless,  he  that  repents  and 
does  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  forgiven ;  and  he 
that  repents  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  even  the  light  which  he  has 
received,  for  my  spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man,  saith  the 
Lord    of    Hosts." 


"Has  the  Word  of  Wisdom  become  a 
commandment  ?" 

Yes. 


Notes. 

In  the  January  number  of  the 
Jlvenile  will  be  found  a  little  pic- 
ture of  Elder  Pond,  the  retiring 
superintendent  of  rocatello  Stake. 
In  the  brief  sketch  accimipanying 
the  picture,  Elder  i'ond's  initials 
are  given  as  M.  A.  They  should. 
of  course,  be  L.  C.  We  are  sorry 
the  mistake  happened,  and  do  not 
understand  how  it  did  happen,  since 
Lysander  C.  Pond  is  so  well  known 
in  Sunday  School  circles,  that  the 
youngest  among  us  is  acc|uainted 
with  him. 

While  on  his  way  to  till  a  mission 
in  Europe,  Geo.  E.  Anderson,  pho- 
tographer and  life-long  Sunday 
School  worker  of  Springville,  visit- 
ed many  points  of  interset  connect- 
ed with  Church  history,  and  made 
some  beautiful  photographs,  some 
of  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
TuvENiLE.  Note  the  one  "Sacred 
throve"  in  this  issue. 

The  "Sacred  Grove"  is  the  grove 
in  which  the  Prophet  Joseph  re- 
ceived his  first  vision.  The  grove 
is  located  near  the  little  town  of 
Manchester,  New  York.  Bro.  .An- 
derson stayed  in  this  neighborhood 
for  two  weeks  in  order  to  get  the 
picture.  The  picture  is  therefore 
thoroughly  reliable. 

Parents'  class  workers  are  rec- 
ommended to  look  up  in  the  "Out- 
look" of  some  few  weeks  ago,  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  the  training  of 
]iarents.  These  articles  are  excep- 
tionally good.  They  get  right  at 
the  point.  Supervisors  and  mem- 
bers of  classes,  alike,  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  inspiration  in  these  ar- 
ticles. 
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The  Sunday  School  Teacher's 
Self-Preparation. 

By  Dr.  Jolin  A.   Widtsoe. 

The  experienced  and  successful 
teacher,  whether  of  the  day  school 
or  Sunday  School,  will  maintain 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
work  is  done  outside  of  the  class- 
room in  self-preparation.  He  will 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  work  in 
the  classroom  is  to  the  preparation 
outside,  as  the  management  of  a  lo- 
comotive is  to-  the  designing  and 
building  of  it.  A  man,  after  very  few 
lessons,  can  manage  a  locomotive, 
but  years  of  study  by  a  gifted  mind 
are  necessary  to  plan  and  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  machine. 
So  in  teaching,  the  result  of  much 
thinking  may  be  given  to  a  class  in 
a  few  moments  of  time.  Failure  to 
realize  the  fundamental  importance 
of  self-preparation  means  failure  in 
the  class  room. 

Granted  the  necessity  of  self- 
preparation,  on  what  and  how  shall 
the  teacher  prepare?  Broadly  an- 
swered, the  teacher  must  prepare 
himself  on  the  matter  to  be  present- 
ed and  on  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion. In  Sunday  School  work  the 
matter  is  not  of  greater  importance 
than  the  presentation,  yet  is  usually 
the  only  thing  to  which  the  teacher 
gives  any  attention  during  the  week. 
Evidently  the  matter  is  the  first 
thing  on  which  the  teacher  should 
prepare,  since  the  method  of  presen- 
tation will  largely  depend  on  the 
subject  to  be  presented.  In  natural 
order,  then,  an  ideal  teacher  be- 
gins on  Monday  to  consider  the  les- 
son for  the  coming  Sunday,  and  as 


a  leading  question  asks.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  subject?  To  make  sure  he 
refers  to  the  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject  and  makes  the  facts  he 
is  to  present  to  his  class  his  own. 
No  matter  if  the  teacher  thinks  he 
knows  the  subject  well  enough ;  his 
duty  is  but  half  done  if  he  fails  to 
review  it  in  authoritative  books  be- 
fore bringing  it  before  the  class.  To 
the  teacher  nothing  equals  a  feeling 
of  perfect  certainty.  When  the  out- 
lines are  fully  mastered  the  subject 
must  be  studied  in  its  details  as  far 
as  time  and  conditions  allow.  If  the 
subject  is  Baptism  and  the  neces- 
sity and  mode  of  baptism  have  been 
mastered,  a  study  should  next  be 
made  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ordi- 
nance (as  far  as  known)  and  of  the 
various  modes  of  administering  it. 
Every  page  read  concerning  these 
details  broaden  in  an  incommen- 
surable degree  the  general  view  of 
the  subject  and  a  teacher  will  find 
such  details  of  much  use  to  him 
when  before  a  class.  As  a  means  of 
illustration  and  emphasis,  minute 
knowledge  is  of  great  value,  and  to 
meet  the  many  questions  that  even 
the  juvenile  mind  proposes  it  is  es- 
sential. Therefore,  master  tirst  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  in  its  general 
and,  to  the  learner,  most  important 
aspects ;  then  proceed  lo  details, 
reading  as  widely  as  possible.  Only 
when  this  is  done,  can  the  privilege 
to  appear  before  a  class  be  honestly 
claimed,  hn  unprepared  teacher  is 
a  pitiable  sight.  Any  Sunday 
School  worker  who  does  not  pre- 
pare himself  jiroperly,  will  not  in 
the  long  run  be  useful  to  the  School, 
and  might  as  well  resign  at  once. 

Some  teacher  may 'say,  "I  do  not 
know  how  to  prepare  according  to 
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these  instructions."'  Here  is  a  gen- 
eral method  which  may  be  altered 
at  will  for  different  subjects:  The 
lesson  is  to  be  on  Baptism.  Read 
tiie  chapter  in  Roberts'  "Gospel"  for 
the  general  statement.  Next  refer 
to  the  Compendium  and  go  back  of 
every  reference  to  the  Bible,  Book 
of  Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants there  given.  Think  about  the 
passages  as  they  are  read,  and  test 
them  to  see  if  they  confirm  Rob- 
erts' view.  Having  done  this,  read 
the  sermons  referred  to  in  the  Com- 
pendium, if  they  are  accessible.  All 
this  finished,  the  teacher  possesses 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  subject,  and 
may  safely  extend  his  researches. 

Under  the  head  of  Baptism  in 
any  good  Encyclopedia  may  be 
found  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  ref- 
erences that  will  furnish  material 
for  his  detailed  study.  As  far  as 
possible  all  important  references 
should  be  looked  up.  After  having 
employed  his  available  time  in  such 
study  the  teacher  can  consider  him- 
self prepared  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lesson.  In  passing,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  no  one  can  do  ef- 
ficient work  without  proper  tools, 
and  that  in  study  of  any  kind,  books 
are  necessary.  The  Sunday  School 
teacher  should  have  access  at  least 
to  the  standard  Church  works  and 
an  encyclopedia.  The  greater  the 
number  of  theological  and  other 
books  to  which  he  can  refer,  the 
better. 

In  Sunday  School  work,  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  not  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  subject  presentation, 
yet  it  is  usually  the  only  thing  on 
which  the  teacher  prepares  during 
the  week.  An  archer  may  have  a 
bow  of  the  finest  steel,  a  bowstring 
of  sinewy  touchness,  and  he  may 
be  ever  so  strong ;  but  if  he  lacks 
skill,  and  aims  above  or  below  his 


mark,  his  bow  and  bowstring,  liis 
arrow  and  arm  are  of  no  avail.  So 
in  teaching,  exhaustive  knowledge 
is  useless  if  not  made  to  reach  tlie 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  scholars  by 
proper  presentation.  Yes,  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  for  a  bird  once  fright- 
ened by  the  singing  arrow  is  hence- 
forth more  difficult  to  aprpoach,  and 
a  child  who  has  once  been  confused 
or  tired  by  poor  presentation  will 
but  take  languid  interest  in  the  next 
lesson. 

Teaching  may  in  many  ways  be 
compared  to  hunting;  few  children, 
especially  in  their  younger  years, 
care  for  anything  that  savors  of 
mental  work;  hence  the  teacher 
armed  with  a  fact  which  he  wishes 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, must  by  many  devious  paths 
and  returns,  by  clever  illustrations, 
and  by  a  suggestion  here,  and  an- 
other there,  smuggle  as  it  were  the 
knowledge  past  the  ill-will  of  the 
children  until,  unconsciously  to  the 
students,  it  is  part  of  their  mental 
make-up.  Their  minds,  too,  are 
immature  and  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing even  simple  ideas  as  stated  in 
ordinary  language.  The  two  chief 
difficulties'  which  the  teacher  must 
consider  in  his  presentation  of  a 
subject  are,  then,  the  natural  disin- 
clination of  youth  to  thought  and 
study  and  the  immaturity  of  young 
minds. 

The  leading  question  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  teacher's  self-prep- 
aration will  be :  "How  can  I  best 
make  the  subject  simple  and  inter- 
esting to  the  class?"  This  question' 
should  also  be  carefully  answered 
before  the  recitation  and  involves  a 
careful  study  of  the  individualities 
of  the  children.  John  is  restless  and 
uneasy ;  Henry  is  quiet,  but  always 
looks  out  of  the  window ;  James  sits 
quietly  and  looks  at  men  intently, 
but  his  thoughts  are  far  off  the  les- 
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son,  etc.  All  these  unlike  natures 
must  be  held  to  the  same  subject; 
and  each  one  calls  for  some  special 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Of  course,  no  set  of  sug- 
gestions, adequate  to  all  cases,  can 
here  be  given ;  but  in  how  fully  the 
teacher  meets  the  wants  of  each 
child  lies  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  class. 

In  general,  simplicity  is  best 
reached  by  being  natural  and  con- 
crete. Use  simple  words  ;  simple 
constructions ;  plenty  of  homely  il- 
lustrations. Use  pictures,  and  ob- 
jects to  explain  the  meaning  as  of- 
ten as  possible.  These  words,  con- 
structions, illustrations,  pictures 
and  objects  must  be  carefully  se- 
lected and  arranged  before  Sunday 
comes  so  that  any  question  may 
readily  be  explained  and  empha- 
sized by  them.  Especial  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  being  concrete : 
if,  as  before,  Baptism  be  the  class 
subject,  illustrate  the  mode  of  the 
ordinance  by  relating  the  baptism 
of  some  young  person  known  to 
the  scholars.  Naturally,  such  an  il- 
lustration would  be  useful  only  to 
those  who  had  never  been  baptized 
or  who  had  never  seen  a  baptism ; 
to  more  advanced  students  it  would 
be  tiresome.  Nevertheless,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  illustrate  abstract 
points  whenever  possible  by  actual 
things  or  occurrences,  and  to  a 
teacher  who  is  conversant  with  the 
subject  it  is  the  readiest  means  of 
teaching.  If  the  question  of  sim- 
plicity has  been  well  met  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  awakening  and 
holding  the  interest.  To  stimulate 
the  interest,  the  telling  of  stories 
and  changing  of  subject  prove  to 
have  the  greatest  value.  On  all  this 
and  more  the  good  teacher  prepares 
before  entering  the  Sunday  School, 
lie  conducts  his  class  many  times 


over  in  his  mind,  removing  and  im- 
proving each  time. 

"Well,"  the  teacher  wearily  asks, 
"what  do  you  mean  by  it  all?  There 
is  neither  honor  nor  wealth  in  Sun- 
day School  work,  and,  moreover,  I 
have  my  daily  duties  to  perform. 
You  would  have  us  spend  the  whole 
week  preparing  for  the  Sunday 
School."  Surely,  could  the  teacher 
spend  the  whole  week  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  Sunday  School  class  it 
were  time  well  spent :  but  that  is  not 
asked  nor  desired.  A  teacher  can 
not  prepare  a  good  Sunday  School 
lesson  in  less  than  two  hours,  and 
six  hours  are  not  too  many.  Can 
you  not  spare  half  a  day  for  the 
Lord's  sake? 

It  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  that  the  teach- 
er fully  realizes  the  importance  of 
Sunday  School  work.  Unless  he 
does,  his  services  are  not  likely,  in 
the  long  run,  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
school.  ]\luch  more  might  be  said 
of  this  and  other  points  in  the  teach- 
er's self-preparation,  but  the  paper 
is  long  enough. 

To  summarize :  Prepare  your- 
self on  the  subject-matter  and  sub- 
ject presentation.  On  the  former  by 
reference  to  authorities,  on  the  lat- 
ter by  a  study  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  students. 

Our  Business   Department. 

Our  Sunday  Schools,  for  their 
convenience,  undet  the  direction  of 
the  General  Hoard,  maintain  a  busi- 
ness department,  wliich,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  immediately  coimect- 
ed  with  il.  is  very  well  cared 
for.  While  we  admit  that  mis- 
takes occur  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, many  letters  of  complaint 
are  received  wliicii,  when  carefully 
investigated,   show   the   fault  to  be 
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with  our  associates  and  not  with 
the  department. 

Through  careless  letter-writing, 
our  department  is  left  to  guess  ;  and 
sometimes  we  miss  the  mark,  which 
gives  rise  to  severe  criticism.  If 
plain  statements  of  facts  were  made 
in  the  beginning,  these  mistakes 
could  be  avoided.  We  have  had 
during  the  year  many  transactions 
like  the  following: 

Brother  C J ,  of  T 

Sunday  School,  ordered  supplies 
amounting  to  $2.00,  which  were 
duly  mailed  and  charged  to  him. 
After  receiving  several  letters  ask- 
ing for  a  remittance  of  the  amount, 

Brother  J writes  that  it  is  paid. 

The  Business  Department  answers 
that  payment  has  not  been  received 
at  the  office.  Several  months  go  by. 
After  receiving     other    statements. 

Brother  J writes  a  letter  to  the 

General  Board,  criticising  us.  After 
a  lengthy  investigation,  we  learn 
that  in  T all  bills  for  aux- 
iliary organizations  are  paid  by  the 
ward  clerk,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishop.  This  bill  was  OK'd  and 
paid,  and  the  person  making  the 
remittance  signed  his  name,  S.  J. 
Clark,  to  whose  account  the  amount 
was  credited. 

Another  is  this  :  Brother  

at  ,  writes :  "Send  me  out- 
lines for  50c,  and  on  receipt  of  bill 
I  will  remit."  We  have  again  to 
guess.  The  Business  Manager,  re- 
members seeing  Brother  at 

school  in  the  theological  class.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sets  aside  the  rule 
which  says  that  no  account  shall  be 
opened  for  less  than  $2.00,  and  the- 
ological outlines  are  mailed  to  him. 


Brother 


writes  again,  "You 


sent  me  the  outlines  for  the  year  I 
didn't  want.  You  ought  to  know, 
for  you  sent  me  those  last  year." 
(Possibly  we  should  know  the 
wishes  of  our  stockholders,  for  we 


have  only  a  hundrefl  and  fifty 
thousand.)  As  a  result  of  this  50c 
transaction,  there  were  four  letters 
written,  29c  paid  for  postage;  in  re- 
turn for  which  we  received  a  letter 
charging  us  with  carelessness. 

The  same  trouble  occurs  in  the 
Juvenile  accounts.  A  few  months 
ago  a  young  man  came  to  the  desk 
and  asked  for  a  receipt  for  his  ac- 
count. 'Your  name  and  address, 
please,"  said  the  clerk.  "Peter  Jen- 
sen, of  Riverside."  Index  was  care- 
fully gone  over  and  no  record  could 
be  found.  "Maybe  it's  in  father's 
name,"  said  the  young  man.  His 
name  was  asked  for,  and  the  reply 
was,  "Hans  Peterson,  but  he  lives 
at  Farmington."  Index  again  care- 
fully examined  with  the  same  re- 
sult. The  clerk  was  severely  criti- 
cised for  not  charging  it.  The 
amount  was  paid,  however,  receipt- 
ed for,  and  credited  in  the  name  of 
Hans  Peterson.  Months  go  by  and 
Brother  Peterson  writes  a  letter  af- 
ter reading  which  one  would  think 
the  Department  is  a  "get-rich- 
quick"  scheme  and  not  a  Sunday 
School  supply  house.  Careful  in- 
vestigations are  made  into  this,  and 
after  considerable  correspondence 
w^e  find  that  the  Juvenile  was  or- 
dered in  the  name  of  Clara  Soren- 
sen,  who  is  the  married  daughter 
of  Hans  Peterson,  and  lives  in  Ev-. 
anston. 

Write  your  letters  plainly.  Give 
us  detail  and  you  w-ill  save  us  trou- 
ble and  yourself  annoyance.  When 
you  remit  for  someone  else,  tell  us 
about  it,  for  we  are  not  always  able 
to  guess  correctly.  Make  your  let- 
ters brief  and  to  the  point. 

The  General  Board  appreciates 
the  promptness  with  which  many  of 
the  stakes  remitted  the  "Nickel 
Fund,"  and  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  stake  workers  to  make  it  one 
hundred  per  cent,  as  asked  for.  The 
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returns  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
To  those  who  have  not  yet  conclud- 
ed their  reports  we  wish  to  say  that 
you  are  delaying  the  work ;  and  we 
ask  that  prompt  attention  be  given 
the  matter,  and  that  the  remittances 
be  made  at  once. 

Supenntendents'   Department. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  .Stake  enrollment  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools  averages  about  one- 
half  the  total  membership  of  the 
stake.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Church  en- 
gaged in  Sunday  School  work  at 
least  once  every  week !  Thousands 
of  this  large  army  are  in  the  form- 
ative period  of  life.  Upon  whom 
devolves  the  responsibility  of  di- 
recting the  energies  of  this  mighty 
force?  Upon  the  several  Boards 
appointed  under  the  direction  of  the 
priesthood — the  General  Board,  the 
Stake  Board,  the  local  Boards. 

The  superintendencies  of  these 
various  organizations  are  held  di- 
rectly responsible ;  and  it  is  urged, 
therefore,  that  Stake  Superintend- 
ents throughout  the  Church  awake 
to  a  realization  of  the  responsibil- 
ity they  are  carrying.  The  many 
who  do  realize  this  will  appreciate 
this  admonition,  and  the  few  who 
have  been  somewhat  neglectful  of 
duty  should,  of  course,  appreciate 
it  even  more.  .Superintendents,  let 
us  "learn  our  duty,"  as  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  says,  "and  act 
in  the  performance  of  it  in  all  dili- 
gence." To  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  responsibility  among 
the  members  of  the  Stake  Board. 
For  instance,  one  assistant  might 
assume  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  class  work ;  the  other,  the  duty 
of  records,  music,  libraries,  enlist- 
ment,  etc.,   while  the   .Superintend- 


ent looks  after  the  general  affairs 
and  conduct  of  the  Board. 

Local  Superintendents  may  di- 
vide the  responsibility  in  the  same 
way.  Each  member  of  the  Super- 
intendency  should  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  duties  for  which  he  is  di- 
rectly responsible ;  and  in  turn  he 
should  see  that  the  officers  and 
teachers  with  whom  he  is  closely 
working  should  each  assume  their 
share  of  the  labor. 

Too  frequently  we  find  that  Su- 
perintendencies are  superintendents 
onlv  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  no 
particular  work  or  duty  is  assigned 
to  any  particular  member  of  the  Su- 
perintendency.  This  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  only  one  Superintendent  in 
a  school ;  but  he  best  performs  his 
duty  who  divides  his  responsibility, 
not  only  with  his  assistants,  but  also 
among  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the 
more  responsibility  the  members  of 
the  school  carry  the  more  efficient 
will  be  the  work.  At  ten  o'clock, 
for  example,  the  Superintendency 
and  teachers  should  not  be  the  only 
ones  thinking  of  order,  but  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  school  should 
feel  it  his  or  her  duty  to  see  that 
everything  is  ready  for  the  opening 
of  school.  The  responsibility  of  or- 
der during  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  in  fact  during  the  entire 
session,  is  upon  every  member  of 
the  school,  not  alone  upon  the  offi- 
cers and  teachers.  The  same  is  true 
regarding  every  detail  of  school 
government. 

Stake  and  Ward  Superintend- 
ents, you  have  accepted  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. Carry  it  nobly,  not 
only  by  personal  effort,  but  by  giv- 
ing all  associated  with  you  a  chance 
to  iielp  you. 

You  cannot  be  successful  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Lord,  and 
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you  cannot  gel  this  without  proving 
by  your  worUs  that  you  desire  to  do 
your  whole  duty.  Once  every  week, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  Church  popu- 
lation of  your  ward  or  stake  look 
to  you  for  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion.    Don't  disappoint  them. 

"Wherefore,  now,  let  every  man 
learn  his  duty,  and  act  in  the  per- 
formance of  it  in  all  diligence ; 

He  that  is  slothful  shall  not  be 
counted  worthy  to  stand,  and  he 
that  will  not  learn  his  duty,  and 
shows  himself  not  approved,  shall 
not  be  counted  worthy  to  stand. 
Even  so.     Amen." 

Parents'  Class. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  very  dear  friend,  who  is  also  an 
ardent  Sunday  School  worker,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

"I  have  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board  of  this  Stake  and 
have  been  given  the  special  work  of 
looking  after  the  interest  of  the  Par- 
ents' Classes.  ...  I  have  an  outline 
for  1907,  and  have  sent  for  the  outline 
of  1908.  Beyond  that  I  have  no  guide. 
.  .  .  I  would  be  thankful  to  you  for 
suggestions  on  this  subject  .  .  What 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  do  you 
recommend,  that  of  assigning  topics  to 
members  of  the  class  to  lecture  on  and 
then  catechise,  or  would  it  be  better  for 
the  teacher  to  prepare  and  give  the  les- 
son?" 

Since  there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
others,  supervisors  of  classes  and 
stake  workers,  who  would  like  in- 
formation on  these  matters, we  think 
it  best  to  answer  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
the  various  questions  propounded 
by  our  esteemed  brother.  We  have 
no  printed  guide  for  Parents'  Class 
workers,  either  ward  or  stake.  We 
deem  it  unwise  to  print  a  set  of 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  our  brethren 
and  sisters  to  follow.     It  has  never 


been  the  policy  of  the  General  Board 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
Sunday  School  work  whereby  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher  vvouUl 
be  inactive  ;  and,  therefore,  no  guide 
for  Parents'  Class  work  has  been 
published.  While  this  is  so,  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  all  that  they 
will  not  be  left  without  help  in  Par- 
ents' Class  work,  both  local  and 
general,  and  this  help  will  be  given 
through  the  columns  of  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  the  magazine  is  published, 
to  assist  Sunday  School  workers,  in 
all  departments,  with  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  time  to  time.  There- 
fore, while  we  have  no  printed  guide 
we  have  the  Juvenile,  and  will  an- 
swer through  its  pages  such  ques- 
tions as  our  brethren  and  sisters  de- 
sire information  on.  We  therefore 
invite  you,  Parents'  Class  workers, 
to  write  us  on  matters  that  are  not 
quite  clear  to  you,  and  we  will  an- 
swer them,  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity, through  the  medium  of  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor,  which  is  your 
paper,  and  will  become  your  guide 
if  you  read  it. 

As  to  the  outlines  for  1908.  We 
have  published  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "Parent  and  Child."  It  con- 
tains 224  pages,  and  consists  of  es- 
says and  lessons  on  vital  subjects. 
This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  worker  in  and  member  of 
Parents'  Classes  throughout  the 
Church.  It  should  also  be  in  the 
homes  of  those  who  cannot  or  do 
not,  for  any  cause,  attend  the  Par- 
ents' Classes. 

Now,  while  the  General  Board 
desire  this  volume  to  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  the  thought  contained 
in  the  topics  and  subjects  applied 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Home, 
the  Parent  and  the  Child,  still  there 
is  room  left  for  the  individuality  of 
the  supervisor  of  the  class  and  the 
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activity  of  class  members  to  expand 
and  grow.  It  may  be  that  some 
member  of  a  class  will  be  able  to 
write  a  paper  on  the  subject  given, 
but  on  other  lines  than  the  essay 
produced  in  the  volume,  or,  per- 
haps some  lesson  mav  be  amplified 
to  meet  a  local  condition.  To  this 
no  objection  can  be  raised.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  that  both  the  essays  and 
lessons  in  "Parent  and  Child"  be 
thoroughly  studied  as  before  stated. 
Read  what  the  Preface  to  "Par- 
ent and  Child"  says  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  regard  to  the  presentation  of 
the  lesson,  a  class  supervisor  is  in 
no  respect  a  teacher  or  lecturer.  He 
is  appointed  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  class  and  draw  from  its 
members  their  thoughts  and  indi- 
vidual experience  on  the  subject  un- 
der discussion.  Further,  the  united 
wisdom  and  experience  of  an  entire 
class,  if  brought  to  the  observation 
of  its  members  will  be  of  more 
value  to  the  class  as  a  whole  than 
the  ideas  or  experience  of  any  one 
|)erson.  If  a  short  talk  or  lecture  is 
wanted  let  it  come  from  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class.  We  think  this  is 
better  than  if  the  supervisor  did  it 
himself.  When  a  member  of  a  class 
asks  a  question,  it  is  better  to  have 
some  other  member  answer  than  for 
the  supervisor  to  do  so.  Of  course 
the  latter  will  see  to  it  that  the  an- 
swer is  a  proper  one.  The  supervi- 
sor is  to  jireside  and  direct  the 
class  activity ;  in  other  words,  let 
the  class  do  the  work  while  the  su- 
])ervisor  points  out  and  directs  the 
way. 

Second    Intermediate    Department. 

TH1-;    US1-:    OF     INSPIRED     WKITINCS 
IN    SUNDAY    SCHOOL. 

Several  years  ago,  Ijeforc  the 
])resent  era    of  systematic   Sunday 


School  work  and  of  "Outlines,"  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  Sunday  School  class  "reading 
round."  In  those  days  each  Sun- 
day School  aimed  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Bibles  or  other 
Church  works  to  supply  the  class. 
After  the  Sunday  morning's  exer- 
cises these  books,  in  the  school  of 
the  careful  librarian,  were  system- 
atically strapped  together  and  put 
under  lock  and  key  as  if  it  were 
wrong  to  use  them  through  the 
week,  and  their  more  ready  access 
might  lead  some  into  temptation. 

The  average  work  of  that  time 
consisted  in  "reading  in  rotation." 
The  teacher's  function  was  to  see 
that  "the  place  was  not  missed,"  to 
help  pronounce  unusual  words,  and 
occasionally,  when  the  minds  of  the 
inattentive  had  strayed  into  mis- 
chievous channels  to  call  them  back 
mildly  or  otherwise  to  the  passage 
being  read.  These  conditions  may 
yet  sometimes  be  found  in  unpro- 
gressive  rural  communities. 

But  in  more  progressive  places 
things  have  changed.  The  pendu- 
lum has  swung  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  "reading  round"  has 
ceased.  Not  only  is  there  frequent- 
ly no  reading  at  all,  but  no  books 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  class,  and  from 
the  average  recitation  one  is  con- 
vinced that  the  books  of  Scripture 
are  too  little  used  by  the  pupils  in 
preparation  outside  of  the  class. 
The  teacher's  function,  too,  has 
changed.  I  lis  duties  have  become 
somewhat  more  strenuous.  In  the 
most  ]>rnt];rcssive  stakes  and  wards 
the  teachers  meet  an  evening  during 
the  week  or  an  hour  before  school 
on  the  Sunday  morning  to  stmiy  the 
lessons  to  be  presented.  In  .-uldilion 
to  this,  in  many  stakes,  tiie  teachers 
meet  once  a  month  in  union  meet- 
ings under  a  "union  teacher,"  who 
teaches  the  same  lessons  to  them 
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that  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  the 
children  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
As  a  result  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  now  to  visit  classes  where  the 
teachers  seem  well  prepared  and  re- 
late facts  to  the  pupils,  and  they  do 
this  with  fluency  during  the  entire 
period  at  the  djsposal  of  the  class. 
They  do  it,  moreover,  systematical- 
ly, though  often  mechanically.  They 
"follow  the  outlines"  that  they  may 
answer  affirmatively  that  question 
now  so  often  asked  by  their  superi- 
ors in  office.  Many,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  "follow  outlines"  and  to  be 
systematic  are  falling  into  th  eerror 
of  teaching  lessons,  merely,  instead 
of  training  young  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Systematic  work  and  uniformity 
to  the  extent  of  following  the  same 
subject  may  be  desirable  if  it  does 
not  obscure  the  higher  aims,  and 
cause  the  sacrifice  of  the  proper 
spirit  and  life  of  the  class.  But 
when  we  permit  "outlines"  to  drive 
nut  the  books  of  scripture  we  go 
too  far.  There  is  valuable  train- 
ing to  Sunday  School  pupils  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  four  books  con- 
sidered by  the  Latter-day  Saints  to 
be  inspired,  and  the  Sunday  School 
is  the  institution  in  which  under  in- 
spiring teachers,  the  young  people 
of  our  church  should  grow  familiar 
with  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
contents  of  these  books. 

Knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  Scripture  can  not  be  gained  by 
listening  to  teachers  talk,  even 
though  they  are  well  prepared. 
Such  development  comes  only  by  di- 
rect contact  with  the  sacred  writ- 
ings and  it  should  be  the  teacher's 
great  desire  to  guide  the  pupils  to 
the  truths  and  beauties  of  the  scrip- 
ture and  to  create  a  taste  for  them. 
To  this  end  the  General  Board,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  issued  outlines  not  to 
displace   the   sacred    books,   but   to 


lead  to  them,  and  to  be  a  "'crutch  to 
aid  weak  teachers,"  themselves 
somewhat  unfamiliar  with  the 
Scriptures,  in  performing  this  great 
work.  It  was  not  enjoined  upon 
strong  teachers  that  they  follow  the 
"outlines."  They  are  accorded  the 
privilege  of  teaching  the  subject 
named  in  their  own  way,  from  the 
sacred  books. 

Especially  in  our  department  is  it 
desirable  that  the  books  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  pupils  as  well  as  of 
teachers.  In  the  years  spent  in 
this  department  probably  most  pu- 
pils form  their  reading  habits  and 
tastes  for  life.  They  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  buy  a  well  bound  Bi- 
ble or  Book  of  Mormon  with  their 
own  spending  money,  to  form  the 
habit  of  carrying  the  book  with 
them  to  Sunday  School  and  there, 
under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  teacher  to  find  and  even  to 
mark  for  future  reading  and  use, 
the  choice  passages  that  bear  upon 
the  subjects  studied.  This  need  not 
dwindle  into  the  old  "reading 
round,"  neither  should  it  interfere 
with  the  many  excellent  features  of 
the  work  now  being  done.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson  at  home 
during  the  week  pupils  and  teachers 
could  pick  out  the  choice  passages 
that  bear  most  directly  upon  the 
subject  for  re-reading  and  for  the 
common  enjoyment  of  all  in  the 
class  upon  the  Sunday  morning.  By 
this  process,  besides  giving  the  pu- 
pils a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  the 
teacher  can  train  them  in  a  famili- 
arity with  the  Scripture  as  the  great 
source  of  recorded  Gospel  truths. 

First  Intermediate  Department. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  GENERAL 
OUTLINE. 

Every  truth  or  good  suggestion 
is   opposed  by   error,   in   the  exact 
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proportion  to  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  looking  back  over  the 
development  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
we  see  this  truth  exemplified 
throughout  the  various  stages  of 
advancement,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  outlines  as 
pubh'shed  in  the  Church  today. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  pub- 
lication of  these  are  apparent  while 
others  are  not  understood  by  all,  as 
is  clearly  demonstrted  by  the  mis- 
takes made  by  many  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  arguments  used  against 
the  advisability  of  having  lessons 
outlined.  To  name  a  few  of  the  pur- 
poses, to  bring  to  notice  a  few  of 
the  mistakes  of  teachers,  and  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how 
best  to  accomplish  the  end  arid 
avoid  the  errors  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article. 

We  all  know  that  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good  there  must  be 
union  as  uniformity.  Throughout 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  church 
there  was  no  well  defined  course 
of  study.  The  work  pursued  de- 
pended upon  the  one  in  charge, 
thus  producing  a  state  of  confus- 
ion in  a  house  which  claimed  to 
lie  a  "house  of  order."  In  some 
instances  the  youngest  were  taught 
the  same  subjects  as  the  oldest  and 
so  on  throughout  the  various  class- 
es. No  regard  whatever  was  paid 
to  the  age  or  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
To  improve  this  condition,  to  pro- 
duce uniformity  and  to  secure  con- 
secutive courses  of  study,  the  Gen- 
eral Outlines  were  first  suggested. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
might  be  given  for  the  outlining  of 
specific  lessons  is  that  they  em- 
pliasize  the  fact  that  each  lesson 
should  be  a  unit.  Those  of  us  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  sys- 
tenitic  training  are  enabled  to  see 
by  the  suggestive  outlines  the  re- 
lation of  the  topics  in  the  lesson  to 
eacli   other:   aiirl   also  are   led   to  a 


discovery  of  the  truth  or  aim  which 
is  the  vital  part. 

So  many  teachers,  especially  in 
the  higher  departments,  are  guilty 
of  rambling  and  very  often  the  class 
members  get  into  discussions  and 
wander  far  from  the  subject.  To 
all  such  the  outlines  are  especially 
good  as  guides. 

In  many  instances  the  good  whicii 
might  be  secured  is  entirely  lost 
by  the  teachers  not  making  the 
correct  use  of  the  suggestive  out- 
lines. Some  have  been  known  to 
come  before  their  classes  without 
even  having  read  the  te.xt,  merely 
using  the  outline  to  recall  to  mind 
the  subject  matter  read,  perhaps, 
years  before.  This  sort  of  prepara- 
tion might  partially  answer  if  we 
were  only  expected  to  impart  fact, 
but  if  the  jDurpose  of  Sunday  School 
teaching  is  to  develop  character, 
facts  alone  will  not  do  it.  The  truth 
or  aim  must  be  felt  by  the  teacher 
before  it  can  be  given  to  the  class, 
and  this  vital  part  can  not  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  just  read- 
ing over  the  topics  of  some  one 
else's   outline. 

No  wonder  persons  have  said  that 
the  outlines  were  doing  more  in- 
jury than  good,  after  listening  to 
a  teacher  before  a  class  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  outline 
in  the  other!  We  do  not  expect 
anything  but  failure  from  one  who 
would  attempt  to  teach  in  that  way. 
But  just  because  the  slothful  teach- 
er misuses  the  outline  docs  not  just- 
tify  us  in  condeming  the  system. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  now 
from  the  reasons  for  tlie  publication 
and  the  mistakes  committed  by  vari- 
ous teachers,  to  suggestions  as  to 
how  best  to  use  them. 

Some  may  ask,  "Well  then,  what 
is  the  gooti  of  the  outline  if  you 
arc  not  to  refer  to  it  wliilc  before 
the  class?"  We  all  know  that  when 
reading  a  eliapter  or  chapters,  each 
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idea  is  impressed  on  our  minds.  If 
we  close  our  eyes  and  try  to  im- 
agine ourselves  with  the  apostles  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
"fiction  of  Christ,  our  ideas  group 
themselves  and  we  form  consecu- 
tive mental  pictures.  We  see  him 
on  the  way  to  Golgotha ;  later,  on 
the  cross ;  and  finally  the  disposal 
of  His  body.  After  we  have  decid- 
ed upon  the  main  ideas,  the  details 
are  easily  arranged. 

But  thus  far  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  facts  only  ;  those  things 
which  appeal  to  the  intellect.  What 
is  there  behind  those  words  upon, 
which,  the  soul  as  spiritual  part  of 
man  can  feed  ?  John  makes  specific 
mention  of  the  fulfillment  of  three 
different  prophecies ;  one  regarding 
the  disposal  of  his  raiment  the  drink 
he  received  ;  and  the  piercing  of  his 
side  rather  than  the  breaking  of 
his  bones.  Instances  like  these  in- 
crease our  faith  in  the  Scriptures, 
Init  is  that  the  real  or  the  most  im- 
portant message  delivered  to  us  by 
the  account  of  the  Crucifiction  ? 
Can  we  not  see  in  it  the  greatness 
of  the  man  manifested  in  his  los- 
ing himself  for  the  good  of  others? 
Taking  it  for  a  whole,  we  have  a 
proof  of  it,  for  didn't  He  die  to  save 
the  world?  Then  by  noticing  our 
main  groupings ;  on  the  way  to  Gol- 
gotha, on  the  cross,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  his  body,  we  see  the  truth 
verified  in  each  division. 

For  instance,  try  to  imagine  in 
each  suffering,  as  He  was  bearing 
His  cross  nearlv  exhausted.  Natur- 
ally our  thoughts  ,ire  self  entered  in 
times  of  pain,  but  He  turning  to 
the  weeping  women  comforted 
their  hearts,  and  said:  "Weep  not 
for  me  but  for  yourselves."  While 
enduring  the  agonies  on  the  cross, 
his  words  of  comfort  to  the  thief. 
His  thoughtfulness  toward  the 
mother,  and  greatest  of  all  his  pray- 
er   for    His    enemies   all    points    to 


the  truth  that  "True  greatness  con- 
sists in  losing  self  for  the  good  of 
dthers." 

But  even  after  we  mave  mastered 
tlie  text  and  are  iml)ued  with  tin- 
spirit  or  aim  of  the  lesson,  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  illustrations  of 
the  same  truth.  So  that  if  we  are 
unable  to  convince  all  our  pupils  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  aim,  we  can 
bring  evidence  from  other  sources 
until  they  all  believe  it  and  that  it 
is  a  worthy  ideal  to  work  toward. 

Upon  this  point  we  face  a  most 
important  duty — that  of  showing  to 
them  in  which  they  can  lose  them- 
selves for  others.  This  is  the  ap- 
plication. If  the  teacher,  during  the 
preparation  of  her  outline,  makes 
a  list  of  specific  instances  wherein 
the  child  can  lose  himself  for  others, 
he.  the  teacher,  will  not  be  found 
moralizing  on  the  truth  rather  than 
applying  it. 

Our  work  of  preparation  is  not 
complete  until  we  decide  just  how 
we  intend  to  assign  the  lesson.  The 
lack  of  home  preparation,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  is  almost  wholly 
clue  to  the  inefificiency  in  the  as- 
signment of  lessons.  The  child's 
interest  must  be  aroijsed  before  he 
will  study,  as  he  is  not  old  enough 
in  the  First  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment to  realize  the  necessity  of  home 
preparation. 

After  one  has  prepared  a  lesson 
in  this  way,  outlining  in  detail  the 
subject  matter ;  prayerfully  seek- 
ing to  know  and  feel  the  truth  run- 
ning throughout :  selecting  his  il- 
lustrations ;  making  the  application, 
by  noting  some  of  the  specific  in- 
stances and  planjiing  definitely  wh?t 
the  assignment  shall  be  and  how  it 
is  to  be  made :  he  will  see  why  the 
outline  is  not  to  be  referred  to  dur- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  lesson. 

It  is  very  hopeful,  after  we  have 
thus  jjrepared  our  individual  out- 
line, to  go  to  the  one  given  us  h\' 
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tlie  Union  Board  and  compare  the 
two,  improving  on  our  own  by  tak- 
ing suggestions  from  one  more 
nearly  perfect. 

Especially  are  the  General  Out- 
lines helpful  where  teachers  in 
the  department  have  preparation 
classes  or  Local  Board  meeting.^. 
During  co-operation,  no  time  is  lost 
on  how  to  word  this  or  that  topic, 
and  the  same  time  thus  saved  can 
be  very  profitably  spent  in  exchang- 
ing illustrations,  ideas  and  the  ap- 
plication and  how  best  to  make  the 
assignment. 

In  our  work  as  planned  for  us 
this  vear,  the  lessons  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  Sunday  are  outlined 
with  suggestive  aims,  but  for  the 
fourth,  only  the  subject  and  text 
are  given,  while  the  first  as  Fast 
Day  is  left  for  testimony  Ijearing. 
The  same  method  as  suggested 
above,  will  help  us  in  selecting  the 
aim  and  outlining  our  fourth  Sun- 
day lesson,  which  means  more  work 
and  responsibility  for  the  teachci 
than  where  they  have  the  truth  al- 
ready expressed  for  them. 

Our  Fast  Day  exercises  should 
l:e  the  most  enjpyable  and  souf  in- 
spiring of  all,  and  thev  will  be  if 
the  teaclier  docs  her  part.  The  con- 
ditions are  more  nearly  ideal  for 
soul  development  than  on  either  of 
the  other  Sundays.  Where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  come  fasting 
and  praying,  there  is  bound  to  be 
an  cncrcasc  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
present.  Tf  a  teacher  bears  her  tcs- 
tin'ony  tn  the  truth  citing  illustra- 
tions to  jirove  the  same,  the  pupil.s 
can  bo  lerl  to  express  themselves  on 
the  same  truth,  by  giving  instances 
])crhaps  from  their  own  exper- 
iences, from  tlieir  parents  or  grand 
parents'  lives  or  from  lessions  in 
the  ScrijHurcs  which  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

In  connection  with  tlic  texts  as- 
signed in  the  general  outline,  com- 


mentaries are  found  very  helpful 
and  laroadening.  With  our  work  fur 
the  immedate  present,  "Peloubet's 
Teacher's  commentary  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  "The  Life  of 
Paul."  as  given  in  the  Improvement 
Era  1907,  or  the  Yoimg  Men's 
^lanual  for  the  j'ears  1906  and  1907 
might  be  mentioned. 

An    Interesting  Letter. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived at  the  Juvenile  office  will  prove 
of  interest  to  Juvenile  readers. — Ed. 

I  have  been  a  Mormon  for  about 
seventeen  years  and  love  the  Gospel 
and  all  of  the  Saints  and  Elders. 
Many  of  the  Elders  in  Zion  know 
me  and  I  have  learned  to  love  them. 
I  have  been  reading  the  Juvenile 
and  have  learned  some  fine  thingh 
from  it.  I  love  to  read  the  "Stories 
from  Church  History"  and  the  Let- 
ter Box.  I  want  to  bear  you  my  tes- 
timony that  I  know  that  Joseph 
.Smith  was  a  true  prophet  of  God. 
I  have  seen  the  sick  healed  and  I 
have  had  many  testimonies  of  the 
gospel.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  roll  this  work  along.  I  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  a  Sun- 
day School  and  preaching  often.  1 
have  never  been  in  a  church  owned 
by  the  Saints.  How  thankful  tlic 
Saints  in  Utah  ought  to  lie.  I 
would  give  anything  to  be  there.  I 
have  seen  a  mob  of  men  of  about 
two  hundred  around  my  father's 
house  with  guns;  1  have  heard  peo- 
ple cnll  my  mother  an  old  Mormon; 
and  I  liave  seen  some  of  them  pay 
dear    for    it. 

Piut  I  am  not  ashamed  of  llu' 
gospel  for  I  know  it  is  the  i)owcr  of 
God  unto  salvation  unto  all  who 
obey  it.  I  wish  the  Lord  to  bless 
all  who  arc  trying  to  serve  Him 
and  all  of  (he  authorities  of  the 
Ghurch.  Your  brother,  W.  L. 
\oblin.  Draxtnn,  i^.  C. 


Pleasantries. 


INFANTlI.Ii   PUNISHMENT. 

Freddy :  "Hey,  does  your  mother 
ever  whip  you  ?" 

Jimmie :  "Worse'n  that.  She  washes 
my  face." 

THE  SOPHISTICATED  YOUNGSTERS. 

Now  when   we  tell  our  children 
That  prancing  reindeer  take 

Old  Santa  o'er  the  house  tops 
They  murmur,  "Nature  fake !" 

ACCORDING    TO    SIZE. 

Effie  was  giving  a  birthday  party,  and 
during  the  merry  games  the  child's  moth- 
er asked  her  if  she  was  happy. 

"Oh,  I've  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
my  life,"  replied  Effie,  joyfully.  "I  real- 
ly couldn't  be  any  happier  'less  I  was 
bigger." 


FROM   CONSTANT  READER. 

Henry  White,  our  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy at  Paris,  tells  of  a  brilliant  re- 
porter on  a  French  journal  who  holds 
a  strong  objection  to  the  note-book,  dear 
to  most  of  his  associates. 

The  Parisian  newspaper  man  wears 
large  white  cuffs,  and  on  these  is  said  to 
jot  down  such  events  as  appeal  to  him, 
with  suggestions  for  his  subsequent  ar- 
ticles. At  first,  the  story  runs,  his  laun- 
dress was  much  puzzled  by  these  hiero- 
glyphics, but  as  time  went  on  she  became 
able  to  read  them,  and  apparently  de- 
rived much  benefit  and  pleasure  there- 
from. 

One  day  the  journalist  received  with 
his  laundered  garments  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  was   written : 

"Your  last  washing  was  very  inter- 
esting, but  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  give  us  more  political  news." 


Inexperienced  Clerk : — "I'm  sorry,  Madam,  but  this  is  all  we 
afraid  it's  sour,  by  the  smell  of  it." 


have,  and  I'm 


oXSSTo^ 


THE 


BRAND 


THAT  STANDS 
THE  TEST  OF  TIME 


HAS  STOOD  FOR  ALL  THAT  IS  BEST  IN  SAWS  FOR  THE  PAST  SIXTY-EIGHT 
YEARS  AND  ITS  REPUTATION  WILL  BE  MAINTAINED  IN  THE  YEARS  TO  COME 

IT    CARRIES    A     FULL    WARRANTY 


50   ACRES 


S4   BUILDINGS 


3500    EMPLOYEES 


the  disston  saw  works  without  exception  is  the 
Largest  in  the  World,  and  its  production  quality 
and   quantity  considered    the  finest  and  greatest 

THREE   OF   OUR    EMPLOYEES    WENT  TO     SALT    LAKE    ClTY 
IN      1657,      ONE      OF      WHOM       IS       STILL      LIVING      THERE 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  inc. 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool  Steel  and  file  works 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


k'iiiw.vim:<iiihi;iH 


OVER  OLD  SHINGLE  ROOF 

is  dust-proof  and  fire-resisting,  easily  laid,  and  saves  all  the 
expense  and  work  of  tearing  off  old  shingles.  Special  long  nails 
furnished  when  it  is  to  be  laid  over  shingles.  For  new  roofs 
Vulcanite  is  better  than  shingles  or  metal;  cheaper,  too,  and 
requires  no  annual  painting.  For  over  60  years  Vulcanite  has 
been  the  standard  Ready  Roofing 
—better  today  as  we  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  it  in  everyway 
possible.  Before  you  build  or  re- 
pair write  for  samples  and  booklet, 
"The  Ri^ht  Roofing  and  the 
Reasons  Why."     Sent  free  on  request. 

i^^TENT  TULCANITE  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  3T 

Franklin  Warren  Co.,  O.  or  626-59  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE   BY   Z.   C.    M.   I. 


>^ 


The   Imperial   Rotary  Washer 

Does  a  bigger  "wash"  with  less  noise  than  most  washers — and  in 
less  time  Why  ?  Has  extra  large  tub,  all  steel  roller  bearings, 
sliding  cylinder  on  square  post,  insuring  tht  greatest  strength  of 
any  Rotary  Gearing  yet  produced.  It's  THE  High  Speed  Washer 
Par  Excellence. 

ANDSOM  E 
R  O  F  ITS: 


The 


Handsome 
Finish: 
Gold  and 
Alunninum 
Bronzed 
Caistings, 
Tub  Finely 
Finished. 

Our  Catalog  shows 
the  most  complete 


Blaehstone 
Co. 


Sell  one  "Imper- 
ial" in  your  town 
— other  sales  will 
follow. 

^€ 
line  of  Washers  on 
the  market     Want 
a  copy  withpnces? 


jamestowD, 
K.y.j.s.ii 


:i     Z.C.  M.  I.  DISTRIBUTORS     II 


X=RAY  CANNOT   EXPLODE 


i^  Stove  Polish 


Is  j-uaranteed  to  ^n  twice  as  far  as 
pasle  or  liquid  polishe-;.  X-RAV  is 
most  easily  applied,  gives  a  quick, 
brilliant  lustre,  and 

DOES  NOT  BURN  OFF. 


XRAY    IS  THE  BEST  STOVE  POLISH 

X-BAY  shines  quickest. 
X-RAY  shines  brightest. 
X-BAY    asts  longest. 
X-RAY  cannot  catch  Are. 

X-RAY    IS  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  STOVE  POLISH 

It  is  the  original  powder  stove  polish. 
A  little  water  makes  it  a  paste  stove 

pel  sh. 
A  little  more  water  makes  it  a  liquid 

stove  polish. 

X-RAY    IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  DELIGHT 

The  sales  of  over  15,000,000  of  pack- 
ajes  last  y^ar  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  excellence. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

ZION'S      CO=OPERATIVE     HERCANTILE     INSTITUTION, 

Salt  Lake  City  -  -  Utah. 


A  HEAL  THFUL  DRINK 

Ouftrnnteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  AH, 
Junv  .iOth,  r.'uc.     Xo.  ..'.',74. 

You  refuse    to    let   \  our  children   drink  coffee. 


P"*™™"' III!  iiiiiiB 
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jj    Why?      Because  you  do  not  want  them  to  grow  u]i 
Sv  with  sallow  complexions,  weak  hearts  and  unsteady 
V.  ''     nerves.      Then  why  not  use  the 

Great  Family  Sever a^^^ 

Kneipp  Malt  Coffee,  the  original  and  Ihsi 
'■  ^  Loflee  substitute  is  all  malt  and  only  malt.  It  is 
'  ■  made  from  choicest  barley,  maltecl  and  caramelized 
'\  Father  Kneipp's  '^wn  private  process.  The 
A,B^  best  of  all  beverages  for  the  family  because  it  pro- 
\%   motes  health.      It  makes  cliildn'n   strng    and    rosy 


cheeked. 

I'JurOjK    I 'sis  SD.OOO.cod  I'lii-kiujcs  Aiiiiuallii 

For  Sale  by  ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVt  MERCANTILE  INSTITUTION 

si^vi^'r   i^.VKis  oir'V',   iii-.vii 


Support  l)onie  Industry 

Y'ou    cannot  get  a  better  wearing  Shoe   for    boys    and 
"s  than  those  manufactured  in  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe 
tory.       They  have  good  solid  leather  foundations, 
a  composition  filling.      Ask  for  them. 

^'Mountaineer'^  Overalls 

Don't  Rip     -     Wear  Like  Leather 

Z.   C.  M.   I. 


'I  I  I  I  I  »'  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M 


DEAR  SIR:— 

I  WILL  CALL  ON  YOU  IF  YOU  WILL  LET  J 
ME,  I  AM  REPRESENTING 

the  Tmcr-mountain 
electric  Co. 

of  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
EVERYTHING    BLBJBTRIQTKL 

Kindly  Reserve  Your  Order 

Our  Officers  are  J.  J.   DAYNES,   JR.,  Pcest.,     ^VILLARD  T. 
CANNON,  Vice-Prest..  C.  B.  HAWLEY,  Manager. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  !+■ 
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Thomas  M.  Mumford,  Prest. 


Louis  A.  Marks,  Vice-Prest.  R.  M.  Holt,  Secy.,  Treas.  and  Mar. 

C.B.Stewart,  J.  M.  Holt.  Directors 


Only  One  Kind 
of  Flour  i 


Will  give  perfect  results  every  time 
it's  used— the  WHITE  F.\WN  brand.  No 
mystery  about  it  —  just  sound  wheat 
rightly  milled.  If  you  can  find  a  better 
flour  than  White  Fawn  buy  it.  But  you 
can't.  So  buy  White  Fawn  flour  every 
time  you  need  any  flour. 

SALT  LAKE  &  JORDAN 
MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


((i 


Daviii  Ecclks,  President  Henry  H.  Kolahp,  Secretary 

M    S.  Browning,  \'ice-Prest.  H.  II.  Spenckk,  Treasurer 


Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company 


DIRECTORS: 

JosF-i'ii  F.  SMirii  E.  P.  Ei.i.isox 

|llSF,l'H   SCOWCKOFT  JoSEPH  Cl-ARK 

"Erfii  J.  KiEsFi.  Georgf,  Stoddard 

Adam  Patterson  Wm.  H.  Wattis 


FACTORIES: 
Ogden,  Utah       Logan,  Utah      LaQrande,  Oregon 


Utah=Idaho  Sugar 
Company 

MAIN   OFFICES: 
SHARON   BUILOINO,  -  SALT   LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


FACTORIES: 

LEHI,  UTAH  GARLAND,  UTAH 

Auxiliary  Plants: 
Springville     Spanish  Fork     Provo,  Utah 

IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 

SUGAR  CITY,   IDAHO  NAMPA,   IDAHO 

Auxiliary  Plant.  Parker,  Idaho 


(     JosFi'ii  I'.  Smiiii,   Pnsiili  lit  T.  K.  CriiFi;,  Yli  r-l'risldiiit 

II.  (i.  WiiiiMN',  Si'cret;ir\'  and  Tn-asin  ir 


/" 
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.WeAre 


YOU  ARE,  WE  KNOW 

We  have  been  Thinking,  Studying,  Working.    You  have 

been  waiting  for 

SOMETHING  GOOD 

McDonald's  Cocoa 

Superior  to  all  other  makes,  Foreign  or  Domestic. 
Forty-five  years  in  the  manufaduring  of  Chocolates,  to- 
gether with  the  pa^  I  4  months  devoted  to  developing  our 
own  process  of  Cocoa  making,  enables  us  to  place  on  the 
market  a  Cocoa  equal  in  quality  to  the  quality  of  our 
World  Famous  Chocolates. 

..McDonald's  cocoa  is  the  ideal  home 

DRINK  FOR  YOU,  because  it  invigorates,  ^rengthens, 
and  gives  tone  to  the  sySem.  Better  and  cheaper  than  tea  or 

co^ee.  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS-BECAUSE 

it  makes  tissue,  builds  up  the  body,  and  produces  rosy  cheeks. 

NO  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS 
AS  IT  IS  A  PURE  FOOD 

as/f  YOUR  GROGER  FOR  McDOXTlLD'S  GOGOTl 


Packed  in  \,  ^  and  I  lb.  Tins 

J.  G.  McDonald 

CHOCOLATE  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


I  If, 


